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r “HE fortunes of the struggle round Verdun are 

not attracting very much attention now 
outside military circles, here or abroad; but 
it has not ceased to be the most important of current 


vents. In England this week we have been thinking 
of Zeppelins and the Budget, and next week perhaps 
Kut will be the centre of our interest, whilst in the 
tral world submarines hold the stage; but Verdun 
Temains, and will remain, the real focus of the war until 
‘the German offensive is definitely abandoned. During 
‘the past week there has been something of a rally on 
the German side, and successful attacks have been made 
and near Malancourt on the West side of the Meuse, 

nd between Vaux and Douaumont on the East. As 
egards Malancourt, the French succeeded apparently 
in extracting a very high price for it, and are not in the 
Jeast inclined to attempt to retake it. It had for them 
ho strategic value, but on the contrary was part of an 
awkward salient which sooner or later they would have 
Thad to evacuate. Vaux, on the other hand, and the 
aillettes Wood, between Vaux and Douaumont, were 
important positions—part of the main French line of 
defence before Verdun—and had to be retaken, a task 
which was completely accomplished with very little delay. 
This incident, and indeed all the day to day features of 
the Verdun fighting, tend to show how completely the 
French have the situation in hand. The German news- 
papers are talking of the Crown Prince’s slow but sure 
and steady advance. Literally the phrase is accurate, 
but in reality all the advances of the Germans during 
the past three or four weeks put together do not bring 
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them appreciably nearer their goal ; for without exception 
they have been made at points where the French can 
safely afford to give ground. 
- * * 
Two significant facts concerning the Zeppelin raids 
of last week-end deserve to be recorded. One is that 
in spite of several attempts no Zeppelin reached even 
the outer districts of London; and the other is the 
very large number of bombs which were dropped quite 
harmlessly in open country. The first fact indicates 
prima facie that the defences of London are now in a 
fairly efficient state ; though that is not to say that we 
shall always henceforth enjoy such immunity. If the 
Germans are prepared to expose a fleet of airships 
to serious risks, no doubt they can get a portion of 
it over our heads. But even so there appears to be 
practically no chance of their doing any damage of 
military importance, for it is quite clear that at the 
height at which our guns force them to fly they do not 
know in the least where they are. The fact that in 
the raid of Sunday night 98 bombs were dropped 
without causing a single casualty is conclusive evidence 
of that. The absurd claims made by the German 
authorities to have dropped bombs on places which 
neither saw nor heard anything of the raid may (like 
the claim to have bombarded Liverpool and Birkenhead 
in January last) be additional evidence of the same 
thing; or they may, like some of the claims made in 
connection with the ‘assault on Verdun, be deliberate 
falsehoods calculated to affect neutral (and still more 
perhaps German) opinion. The whole series of raids 
was very possibly arranged mainly to divert the minds 
of the German people from gloomy prospects elsewhere. 
But the making of such claims seems in any case a 
foolish policy, for the truth is bound to become known, 
even, we imagine, in the German Empire. 
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One effect of Mr. McKenna’s new Budget should be 
a real strengthening of British credit throughout the 
world. The raising in war time of a revenue of over 
£500,000,000—a sum not so very far short of our entire 
National Debt as it existed before the war—is, to say 
the least, a remarkable feat, which two years ago no 
financier would have considered possible. It is of 
course a war-revenue: that is to say, a considerable 
portion of it represents temporary war profits made 
largely at the expense of the Government itself; but 
when full allowance has been made for that fact there 
remains far more than enough to maintain our pre-war 
expenditure and pay interest and sinking-fund charges 
on all the debt that we are likely to accumulate. For 
Great Britain the coming of peace will mean a remission 
of taxation; for Germany, who is only raising 
£24,000,000 of new taxation as compared with our 
£300,000,000, it will mean the beginning of such taxes 
as the German people have never experienced. Whether 
they will then regard their long-term loans with so much 
satisfaction may be doubted. We can be sure, at all 
events, that Dr. Helfferich, for all his complacency, 
would be exceedingly thankful to be in Mr. McKenna’s 
shoes. Apart from the realised surplus and the 
enormous total of the current year’s revenue, the most 
satisfactory feature of the Budget is the new Income Tax 
scale, which, though it does not go as far as we should 
like, certainly does do something to remedy the injustice 
of the previous scale as regards the comparative burden 
on incomes of £130-£500 and incomes of £3,000-£10,000. 

* * * 

The attempt to get Payment of Members abolished 
on the plea of national economy is a quite unblushing 
infraction of the party truce. Advocacy of other 
measures which have been party planks, such as the 
creation of a system of import duties on manufactured 
goods, stands on a different footing ; for it may fairly—- 
if unconvincingly—be argued that the war has so altered 
our whole economic position that the issue between 
free trade and some form of protection is really a new 
one, and one which no longer divides the country on the 
old party lines. As much may be said regarding the 
imposition of very heavy additional direct taxation, 
which Unionists have cheerfully accepted. But the 
proposal to abolish the salaries of Members of Parliament 
cannot be defended as a measure of war expediency. 
If the payment of these salaries is right in principle 
then the war may justify their heavy taxation, but it is 
clearly unfair to treat them differently from other 
forms of income derived from the State. The proposal to 
stop them altogether necessarily implies that they are 
wrong in principle and therefore raises what is purely 
and simply an old party issue. It is, in fact, a deliberate 
attempt to exploit the war to the advantage of the 
possessing classes. It is also, of course, incidentally 
—or perhaps mainly-—-an attempt to embarrass Mr. 
Bonar Law by getting a majority of Unionists to vote 
against the Government of which he is a member. 

* * * 


We write without the knowledge which our readers 
will probably have of the outcome of this mancuvre. 
But we venture to be sceptical as to its chances of 
We decline to believe that the Coalition 


success. 





= ce 
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Government is as shaky as some people seegg to think. 
On the contrary, we are convinced that its real foun- 
dations are now both broader and firmer than ever, 
There is everywhere outside Westminster a perceptibly 
growing reaction in its favour and against the political 
guerillas. The unscrupulous exploitation of the griev- 
ances or supposed grievances of the attested married 
men has aroused very widespread disgust with the 
whole policy of those concerned in it. The public is 
tired of all this bickering and intriguing and is likely 
when it gets the chance to give any anti-Coalition 
candidate even shorter shrift than it gave the other 
day to Mr. Gibson Bowles. The Ginger groups seem 
at present to be unaware of this trend, but we fancy 
that they will soon discover it—just as soon indeed as 
Mr. Asquith chooses to put his foot down, give the 
wreckers the name they deserve, and make it clear 
that he does not intend to submit to their tactics. As 
we have often said before, the amount of support the 
Prime Minister can obtain from the country is only 
limited by the modesty of his own demands. 


* * * 


We believe that with perhaps one exception every 
member of the Government is strongly in favour of 
maintaining the present Coalition. If that is so, there 
is no possible question of their ability to weather if 
they choose any storm they are likely to encounter 
between now and the end of the war; but if they 
prefer a calm voyage to a troubled one, they must 
make some sort of effort to secure it. Their persistent 
mistake has been their failure to address themselves 
to the country. The country asks for nothing better 
than to be talked to and reassured from time to time. 
There is not a single man in the anti-Coalition groups 
who has any influence worth mentioning amongst the 
general public; but as things stand these actually 
unimportant persons have the field almost to them- 
selves. Every day the public reads speeches and 
leading articles violently denouncing the Government, 
and if these attacks are answered at all it is generally 
by Mr. Tennant !—who with all his evident ability 
and industry ought hardly to be saddled with the main 
burden of preserving the reputation of the Coalition 
Government. Leading Ministers may feel that they 
have duties and worries enough without being called 
upon to make public speeches, but we suggest that if 
Mr. Asquith, for example, were to speak once a month 
in different centres on the chief public topics of the 
moment he would find his trouble amply repaid by the 
stilling of controversy that would result. In_ the 
intervening weeks Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Sir Edward Grey should take their 
turns on the platform. Ministers have never yet 
recognised sufficiently their direct obligations towards 
the public which looks to them for leadership. That 
is the source of nearly all their domestic difficulties. 


* * * 


The hastily adopted proposal of the Government to 
entrust the distribution of the millions of pounds to be 
voted in relief of married soldiers’ liabilities to the 
Statutory Committee on War Pensions, with its network 
of new local committees, does not commend itself to 
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those who desire to see this work carried out with a 
minimum of personal friction or delay. These com- 
mittees are being formed for the special purpose of 
supplementing separation allowances and pensions ; 
they are to take over much of the work of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association, which has secured 
special representation ; they will be, in fact, largely 
made up of philanthropic ladies and of Trade Unionists. 
They have no paid staffs, and are expected to work 
without appreciable expense. Neither they, nor the 
Central Committee, are well adapted for the duty of 
investigating the rents, mortgages, insurance premiums, 
and other legal liabilities of hundreds of thousands of 
married men. Moreover, they will mostly not be ready 
for several weeks at least. We cannot help thinking 
that the best person to report on all these claims is the 
local Surveyor of Taxes—-an official without local 
connections, and accustomed to secrecy. He already 
possesses an official record of the incomes of every 
person in his district between £131 and £700 a year, as 
well as of their rents, their mortgages, their insurance 
premiums, and (as regards those under £500) their 
children under sixteen. Anyone would prefer to reveal 
his financial affairs to such an official, rather than to a 
committee of neighbours, whose wives know other 
wives, &c. If more is required, the Surveyor of Taxes 
might be given the assistance, as confidential honorary 
assessors, of the principal public accountant and the 
leading solicitor of the locality. It is not a job for a 


lay committee. 
* * * 


An interesting light is thrown on the relations between 
Bulgaria and her Allies by a recent article in an influential 
Austrian newspaper, the Nowa Reforma, of Cracow. 
The article is entitled “‘ Tarnowski and Radoslavoff,”’ 
and in it Count Adam Tarnowski, who is the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister at Sofia, is described as ruling 
Bulgaria in conjunction with the Premier, Radoslavoff. 


It is a curious union, on the part of the one of diplomatic 
skill and of the culture of a grand seigneur, and on the part of 
the other, of the simplicity and perseverance of a peasant... . 
Do they understand one another? They well understand the 
community of interests and the necessity of co-operation. . . . 
Otherwise these two men are far apart and represent two widely 
different worlds. Count Adam Tarnowski considers the national 
ambitions of the Bulgarian nation in a way natural to an Austro- 
Hungarian diplomat and a Polish aristocrat. His look is full 
of the grace of a grand seigneur and of shrewd discretion. . . . 
Count Adam Tarnowski rules at Sofia like a real master. Accessible 
as he seems to the democratic atmosphere of Bulgarian society, 
he is not in reality approachable. . . . 

The Bulgarians respect, fear or hate him. A very prominent 
Bulgarian politician, an expert on the economic problems of the 
Balkan Peninsula, of Russia, Germany and Austria, and the 
author of a valuable work on that subject, once stated frankly 
that in Bulgaria it is not Radoslavoff but Count Tarnowski who 
rules, and that he has already ruled for five years. He is to-day 
the chief factor in all the most important decisions and move- 
ments undertaken in Bulgaria. King Ferdinand himself has 
the greatest confidence in him, and the Premier, Radoslavoff, 
is also under his influence. No decision of the Bulgarian Cabinet 
is taken without a previous understanding with the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador to Bulgaria. 

What is more remarkable than the facts is this frank 
statement of them. Had the diplomatic discretion of 
the editor of the Cracow daily been equal to that of the 
Cracow aristocrat Count Tarnowski, his power over 


Bulgaria and his personal aloofness with regard to his 





“* peasant-followers "” would hardly have been stated so 
crudely and with such naive gratification. 
* * * 

At a meeting of the Sociological Society, on Tuesday, 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., is 
credibly reported to have declared that “‘ the one great 
eugenic principle affecting the individual, the nation, 
and the Empire which it was very important should be 
emphasised at the moment was that for 100 years to 
come it should be considered eugenically disgraceful for 
any Englishman or woman to marry aGerman. . . . The 
Germans were a depraved people with whom we should 
have no mating. They were undoubtedly infected with a 
foul moral taint, and until they had cleansed them- 
selves—--and it would take three generations to do that 
—we should keep clear ofthem.”” Why three generations, 
we wonder. Is it not possible that the Germans will 
go from bad to worse? The moral taint may be a 
Mendelian dominant and refuse to breed itself out. 
‘/ould it not at any rate be safer to make the eugenic 
sentence indeterminate instead of fixing it at a 100 
years? Another important point that arises concerns 
the international status of the science of eugenics. If 
the laws of eugenics are internationally valid, must it 
not be “‘eugenically disgraceful’’ for even a German 
to marry a German? And if so, is it not the duty 
of the Allies to enforce these laws and so settle the 
Prussian peril for ever? We commend the idea to the 
Morning Post, and we hope that the next time it demands 
‘“‘a Man”’ it will insist on having one with the courage 
of Sir James Crichton-Browne’s convictions. We were 
congratulating ourselves not so long ago on the fact 
that none of our scientific men had made themselves or 
us look foolish by issuing any manifesto like that signed 
by the German scientists. Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
whose dictum will no doubt be gleefully quoted through- 
out Germany, has confounded us; but he is only one, 
and it is fair to remember that what he said he only 
said, he did not write it and sign it. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘ The excitement 
which prevailed in Dublin last week has subsided. It 
is now believed that the Volunteers, on the one hand, 
and the competent authorities, on the other, have 
agreed to accept more moderate counsels, and that 
neither side contemplates aggressive action in the near 
future. Peaceful intentions are attributed, in particular, 
to Mr. Birrell, who arrived in Dublin just about the 
time that the citizen army threatened fight if the police 
insisted on entering Liberty Hall. The Nationalists, 
however, as a protest against the deportation of three 
Irishmen, held a very large and enthusiastic meeting at 
the Mansion House, and the speeches were fiercely anti- 
English. Press reports greatly exaggerated subsequent 
doings in the streets, where the crowd was really quite 
a small one, and contained few if any of the Volunteers. 
It is alleged that individual soldiers were subjected to 
insult. Certainly some firing—from toy pistols ?—was 
done in front of the Central Recruiting Offices. As 
Bellonists and Abstentionists will have to live together 
when the war is over, all this is deplorable. So, too. is 
the attribution of cowardly motives to the Volunteers, 
now very common on the recruiting platform. 
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THE BUDGET 


R. McKENNA deserves credit for proposing 
M the biggest scheme of taxation that the 
world has ever seen in a Budget speech 
which must be one of the shortest on record. We owe 
to him the innovation, which we hope will become 
traditional, of an oral statement confined to a lucid 
exposition of main features, free from the digressions 
into which Mr. Lloyd George, like Gladstone and Peel, 
was not unwilling to be led, and supplemented by a 
detailed printed account of the proposals and statistics, 
to be obtained immediately on the conclusion of the 
speech. We wish that Ministers and the House of 
Commons would always be so expeditious. 

The Budget, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech, impresses us as being practical, sound in 
principle, and safe, if somewhat unheroic. To raise, as 
is proposed, 502 millions by taxation—probably one- 
fifth of the entire incomes of all the people in the land— 
and to get (including Income Tax and Supertax, Excess 
Profits and Controlled Establishments, Death Duties 
and Land Taxes) nearly 300 millions of that sum by 
direct levies on income or capital, is no mean achieve- 
ment. The raising of the nominal rate of Income Tax 
from three-and-sixpence to five shillings in the pound 
is, we gladly admit, better than we expected of this 
Cabinet; and if the reformation of the tax is once 
more postponed, it is at least definitely promised for 
after the war. Meanwhile fathers of families must 
console themselves for their over-taxation, in com- 
parison with unmarried persons of similar incomes, 
with the not-inconsiderable improvements introduced 
in the graduation. Earned incomes under £1,000 are 
to be charged only between six and nineteen per cent. 
more than at present, and unearned incomes under 
£1,000 between seven and sixteen per cent. more ; whilst 
the full rise of forty-two per cent. to five shillings in the 
pound affects only earned incomes over £2,500 and 
unearned incomes over £2,000. This change greatly 
improves the regularity of the graduation. Unfor- 
tunately the Supertax is again left unchanged at from 
tenpence to three-and-sixpence in the pound; which 
results in the rate of taxation rising very slowly between 
£2,500 and £10,000, and not at all beyond that figure. 

Omitting the allowances for children and life assurance 
(which remain unaltered), the real rate of taxation in 
the pound progresses from a little over 24d. on a salary 
of £131, up to nearly 8s. 4d. on an income of £100,000 
a year. The seventy-five happy possessors of more 
than this income will pay £41,529 on the first £100,000. 
The largest income assessed in this country is, we 
believe, reputed to be £1,600,000—this is what Mr. 
Carnegie is supposed still to have left—and on such 
an income £400,000 will be stopped by deduction at 
the source, and £279,000 collected for Supertax, making 
a total of £679,000, or just upon 8s. 6d. in the pound. 
Incidentally the changes diminish still further the tiny 
class of persons—those with exclusively unearned and 

already taxed incomes from £701 to £8,000 per annum, 
and not insuring their lives—who are not automatically 
driven to make returns to the Surveyor of Taxes. 
Henceforth only those between £2,001 and £3,000 will 


remain without substantial inducement to make returns, 
as those under £2,001 must make returns in order to 
claim the reduction of the rate from five shillings to 
four-and-sixpence or four shillings. Those making larger 
profits than before the war are to yield up sixty instead 
of fifty per cent., and the controlled establish- 
ments are to be made to pay at least as much; 
these two temporary supplements of the Income Tax 
yielding for 1916-7 no less than 86 millions sterling. 
A further improvement to the Income Tax—we hope 
the beginning of an “ Accession Duty ” in this sphere— 
is to be made by providing, to use McKenna’s words, 
“* for the taxation of excess profits realised by the sale 
of profit-producing assets.”’ This will include, presum- 
ably, the recent profitable sales of ships, and we hope 
also of mining shares. Foreign Income Taxes sometimes 
include all such windfalls, or occasional accessions, as 
income. In Hamburg and Bremen, for instance, the 
profits (being excess of price over original cost, plus 
any sums expended on the property) of even isolated 
sales of ships are taxed as income. In the city of 
Basle even unrealised increases in value of securities 
are thus treated. This is going rather far. But a 
carefully devised Accession Duty, in protection of the 
Income Tax, will reveal not a few real windfalls. All 
this seems to us quite well done, combining firmness 
with moderation, and pointing always in the right 
direction. No such extensive drafts on the large 
incomes have ever before been made. 
What is satisfactory about the other new taxes is that 
_they afford no encouragement to those who clamour 
for Customs Duties, merely as Customs Duties, in order 
to restrict imports. Mr. McKenna explains, quite 
rightly, that the way to prevent imports for which we 
cannot spare tonnage is to prohibit their arrival. The 
only new impost in accordance with anticipations is 
that on admission to public amusements’ of all kinds, 
under cover or in the open air—a substantial surcharge 
on the tickets from a halfpenny to a shilling, which is 
to bring in five millions, or more than twice as much as 
the original, much-resented Supertax. Mr. McKenna 
seems to have been advised that the number of visits to 
amusements is something like the incredible total of 
two millions per day. Alcoholic drink gets off, along 
with tobacco, probably on the ground that no increased 
revenue can be obtained without nationalisation. But 
mineral waters, cider and perry are to be hit to the 
tune of a couple of millions. It is a question how much 
increase this will mean of the already exorbitant prices 
paid for small bottles of lemonade or soda-water, for 
which the demand will fall off. The tax of 4d. per 1,000 
household matches, to be levied by a stamp on the 
box, is an unexpected revival of Robert Lowe’s pro- 
posal of 1871, which so unaccountably excited public 
ridicule and opposition. Although the impost may 
be criticised as falling, like practically all indirect 
taxation, unfairly on the poor (and on smokers !), and 
as bringing another industry under Excise supervision, 
the couple of millions to be produced perhaps warrants 
the new tax, which may tend to prevent waste. Public 
opinion will approve the increased licence duties on 
motor-cars which, whilst only doubling the present 
pound a year on motor-cycles, will make the annual 
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payment of the owner of the 60 horse-power car the 
substantial sum of £126, in addition to the petrol tax. 
The increased rates for cocoa and coffee are overdue, 
now that the tax on tea is a shilling a pound; the new 
rates of sixpence in the pound will bear a high pro- 
portion to the cost, but they will bring in two millions. 
There is more to be said in criticism of the addition 
of a further halfpenny a pound on sugar—which is to a 
large extent a tax on children—but, as it will bring 
in no less than seven millions, it is no doubt at this 
juncture hard to resist. We suggest to Mr. McKenna 
that the additional nine millions that he is levying on 
sugar and cocoa make more than ever inexcusable 
his refusal to do anything at all for the hard case of the 
old-age pensioner, who finds his five shillings a week now 
purchasing only as much bread and tea and sugar as 
three shillings did two years ago. Every week during 
the past few months has seen a couple of hundred old-age 
pensioners driven by starvation to the workhouse. The 
number thus slipping off the pension list in London 
alone has now risen to over a hundred a month. There 
is no economy in the refusal of the Government to 
permit any supplementation of these pensions in cases 
of need. When the starving men and women are 
driven into the workhouse, they cost the public purse, 
at present prices, not five shillings a week, but more 
than ten, besides requiring paid attendance and taking 
up room in buildings that might be more profitably 
occupied. We hope that the Government will at 
least allow the Local Pension Committees to grant a 
“War Bonus” of a shilling to pensioners who have 
really nothing but their pensions to rely on. The 
failure to make any provision for these hard cases is 
the worst blot on the Budget. 

The feature, however, most likely to be assailed and 
abandoned is the proposed tax of a penny in the shilling 
on railway tickets over ninepence, which is to yield 
three millions. It will be seen that urban and suburban 
traffic (including that on season tickets), where the 
single fare is usually under ninepence, will be allowed 
to escape. But any restriction upon the means by 
which the town worker may escape occasionally from 
the atmosphere of the town is open to serious objection, 
and the tax will press heavily on those who are already 
suffering from the withdrawal of excursion and tourist 
tickets. Also it will come as an additional blow to 
holiday resorts, which have suffered a great deal. 
The railway companies have no interest in objecting, 
as the Government pays them a substantial sum 
monthly under its obligation to maintain undiminished 
their net traffic receipts. But the House of Commons 
did not like the proposal; and Mr. McKenna may 
very well throw it to the wolves in order to carry the 
rest of his Budget. 


IF AMERICA CAME IN— 


HE American newspapers, which have now 
reached this country, rather weaken the im- 
pression, which the cables gave us, of the 
votes which President Wilson secured last month in the 
Senate and House of Representatives on the submarine 
question. They show that the “ tabling ”’ resolutions, 


on which the voting took place, were so contrived as to 
skate over any question of principle, so that people 
holding opposite opinions could vote on either side, as 
indeed they did. The effect of the votes is to allow the 
President to negotiate without interference ; but as it 
is generally understood that he will take no decisive 
step without consulting Congress, the liberty given to 
him is something like the liberty given to a prisoner on 
parole. All this, of course, mirrors the American situa- 
tion before the sinking of the Sussex was known, still 
less the attempt of the German submarine to sink the 
destroyer which was saving her drowning passengers. 
The mails showing America’s attitude to these and the 
other latest outrages are not yet to hand; and pending 
their arrival we can only venture two expressions of 
opinion. One is that if the occurrences in question do 
not modify the United States’ relations with Germany, 
it is difficult to imagine any that will do so. The other 
is, that if the American Administration once 
resorts to the procrastinating inquiries, which were its 
stand-by last year, it will be difficult to see any motive 
for that course but a desire to avoid war in every event. 

What would be the effect if the United States were 
to join the Allies at any time? How, and how far, 
could the American weight be made to tell in war's 
scales? There are still some people who think it 
would make little difference. They argue as if the 
help obtained by the Allies from a neutral America 
through the purchase of supplies and munitions were 
all, and perhaps more than all, that an allied America 
could afford us. We disagree with them. And the 
disagreement is one of some importance, since it alters 
the light in which the whole question of American 
neutrality or belligerency must be regarded. 

The example of Canada confronts one on the threshold. 
The Canadian population is less than one-tenth the 
white population of the United States. Its origins 
and avocations are not vitally dissimilar, and it has 
less invested wealth per head. It has made and is 
making towards the winning of the war a military 
contribution so substantial, that any multiplication 
of it by ten, or even by half that figure, would go a 
long way to end the struggle. Let us admit that an 
American contribution on this scale is out of the ques- 
tion; that the American interest in Europe and the 
American national tradition are not vital enough to 
raise the men; and that there would not be transport 
to carry them if they were. It nevertheless remains 
true, that if America entered the war, she could, and 
undoubtedly would, raise a very large army; that 
the smallness of her pre-war army would not stop her— 
she has a really excellent corps of officers—any more 
than a similar handicap has stopped us; and that 
though the discipline of her forces would never conform 
to European standards and patterns, they might yet 
have conspicuous military value, just as those from 
our oversea Dominions have had. Even if the bulk 
of them never got beyond constituting a vast new 
Allied reserve, the knowledge that such a reserve 
existed might hasten the end of the struggle. 

These military possibilities are somewhat remote. 
Had the United States declared war aiter the Lusitania, 
they might be felt appreciably to-day ; but if war came 
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to-morrow, few Americans would fight in Europe during 
1916. Other results of an American adhesion to the 
Allies would be immediate and obvious. In the first 
place, the world’s shortage of tonnage would be sensibly 
relieved by the impounding of German ships in American 
ports, followed as such an example almost certainly 
would be by Brazil and the Argentine. Secondly, very 
important financial help might be forthcoming. The 
Allies are much hampered in dealing with the American 
market by the distaste of Americans for foreign loans. 
The Anglo-French Loan of 100 millions, backed by the 
two richest nations in Europe, and issued on terms 
which made every European investor’s mouth water, 
had only a very qualified success in the United States. 
The bankers who took it up are still left with the bulk 
of it, and it is quoted below the issue-price on the 
American Stock Exchanges. Under these circumstances 
it is unlikely that another loan can be floated; and 
though Mr. McKenna’s plan of “ mobilising’ our 
American securities has kept the sterling-dollar exchange 
pretty stable, our Allies have not the same resources in 
this respect. Some of them, notably Russia, could 
make almost unlimited use of American munitions, 
if the financial difficulty were more fully overcome. 
If the United States came in, its own Government 
could raise loans far more readily than any foreign 
Government, and by suitable re-lending arrangements 
could do much to remove the prevailing difficulties. 
In this way, and also by stimulus and organisation, it 
could greatly increase the American output of munitions. 
Large as that output is, it is only a fraction of what 
might be obtained from the unrivalled engineering’ 
resources of America, were these brought fully into 
play. There has been in some quarters a fear expressed 
that the United States’ participation in the war would 
dry up the flow of munitions, since these would be 
needed for its own Army. Though it is impossible to 
prophesy dogmatically, the probabilities seem to us to 
be quite the other way. The American Government 
controls very large munition-making resources which 
are quite independent of those tapped by the Allies. 
What would be the diplomatic consequences of 
American intervention ? Though there are perhaps no 
European neutrals whom it would induce actually to 
enter the war, it must needs have a marked influence on 
them. It would be felt as the beginning of the end, as 
the last straw making German victory impossible. _ It 
has even been suggested that Germany herself might 
welcome it, as giving her a plausible excuse to ask for 
peace. But it would take more than a bare intervention 
to secure peace on the Allies’ terms; and the influence 
of the United States on those terms themselves has in 
turn to be considered. There are certainly some diplo- 
matists not unsympathetic to the American nation, who 
would rather not see its representatives taking part in 
the peace negotiations. American diplomacy has not a 


very good name, especially since the advent of the 
Democrats to power filled the American State Depart- 
ment and diplomatic service with new-comers, who have 
not yet crystallised a definite conception of the United 
States foreign policy, which is well understood and 
which other people can confidently steer by. Disturbing 
influences of popular sentimentalism and millionaire 





intrigue are apt to alternate behind the scenes; while 
the electorate is far less informed even than our own 
about international issues. The case of Mexico illus- 
trates the drawbacks for all to see—America preventing 
the European Powers from acting, while herself doing 
nothing useful whatever. If this is what happens, where 
the scene is laid in the Western hemisphere and just 
over the American frontier, what is one to expect where 
most of the issues are distinctively European—that is, 
almost as remote as the moon from the ken of the 
Transatlantic voter, whose world begins at New York 
and ends at San Francisco? A good many Americans, 
too, may on their own account shrink from participating 
in the settlement of the Old World, lest it afford a pre- 
cedent for Europe’s participation in that of the New. 
When all this has been allowed for, we believe that 
the future peace of the world would gain if America 
were brought in. If she stays out to the end, and the 
Allies win the battle of civilisation without her, there 
must be inevitable coolnesses. Both France and Great 
Britain, her natural associates, would experience a 
weakening of their ties with a country which had so 
consistently disinterested itself about them in the long- 
drawn agony of their mortal ordeal. Such an estrange- 
ment’ would present more immediate dangers for 
America than for ourselves; but it would be bad for 
both sides. It cannot be averted by mere kind words, 
however conscientiously we try to stick to them. 


THE SAME BOAT 
()*: cannot help sympathising with the attested 


married men on account of the way in which 

they have been played with by those who 

profess to support their cause. These men, we believe, 
are anxious in the main as to what is going to happen 
to their wives and children in case they themselves 
are killed in the war. They demand quite justly that 
the family of a man who goes to the front shall not 
be in a worse position than the family of the man 
who stays at home, whether the latter be over or under 
the military age. The conscriptionists, on the other 
hand, have perverted the discontent of the married 
men into political channels so as to make it seem that 
what they most vehemently desire is not justice for 
their wives and children, but rather that the wives 
and children of other young men shall be treated with 
the same injustice as their own. Obviously, this is a 
gross misrepresentation of the case of the attested 
married men. Yet newspaper after newspaper shirks 
the money question, which is at the bottom of the 
whole trouble, and states the problem with yy 
concealed cynicism as a problem of equal ruin for all. 
They portray the attested married men, not as decent 
human beings with human anxieties about their families, 
but as a kind of furious dogs in the manger. The 
average married man, we are sure, is far more eager 
to keep his own family on a proper level of subsistence 
than to drag the families of other men down. We 
shall believe in the good faith of the papers which are 
making use of the discontent of the attested married 
men only when they propose a conscription scheme 
which will involve not an equality of bad, but an 
equality of good, conditions. f 
We are ourselves firm believers in the doctrine of 
the same boat, but we wish to see that doctrine honestly 
put into practice and not applied partially and with 
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capricious injustice. How can we pretend to be putting 
it into practice if we leave, say, Sir Edward Carson at 
home to increase his fortune, while we send a married 
man of the middle classes to his death in the sure and 
perfect knowledge that his wife and children will have 
to sink beneath the level of tolerable existence? We 
do not, we need hardly add, ask that Sir Edward shall 
be sent to the front too—further, we are reasonably 
certain that he would be there if he were a younger 
man—but what sacrifice is he or any man in his position 
making comparable to the sacrifices they are demanding 
from the man who is bringing up a family on from 
£800 to £600 a year? Mr. Garvin stated in the Observer 
the Sunday before last : 

The very basis of society is equality of sacrifice and equality of 
obligation. We apply that maxim without flinching to money. 


How can it be suggested that this is so, even in peace 
time, when the State demands of the very poor the 
surrender of a portion of the necessaries of life while 
from the rich it demands only a relatively small portion 
of their superfluities ? How can it be pretended that 
it would be so, in time of war, even if every man up to 
the age of forty-one, married and unmarried, were 
swept into the fighting forces? Manifestly, to some 
men this would mean the sacrifice of practically every- 
thing both for themselves and their families, while for 
others it would only mean, so far as their families 
were concerned, the temporary surrender not even of a 
life of comforts but of a life of excessive luxuries. Yet 
a justly famous journalist can speak without a shake 
of the eyelid of our applying the principle of equality 
of sacrifice “‘ without flinching to money.” The truth 
is, no public man has yet had the courage to propose 
equality of money sacrifice. No one has even proposed 
so modest a course as the attested man suggests when 
he urges that the State should see to it that the family of 
a man who goes to the front and dies shall not be in 
a worse position relatively than the family of a man 
who stays at home or comes back safely. Statesmen, 
we believe, unanimously agree that we cannot afford 
to do this. Sir John Simon apparently regards it as a 
hopeless counsel of perfection. But why? According 
to the conscriptionists, we are to pay no attention to 
John Smith when he says that he cannot afford to make 
the sacrifice involved in enlisting. Is it not ludicrous, 
then, for the hundreds of thousands of John Smiths 
who remain safely at home to declare that they cannot 
afford to support in decent circumstances the families 
of the men whom they send out to die? We might as 
well say that we cannot afford to win the war. We 
frequently declare that we are ready to spend our last 
shilling—to say nothing of “ our ’’ last man— in order to 
win the war. By what right do we close our purses 
when it is not the war, but the survivors of the men 
who have won the war, that are in question? The 
war has taught us that we can afford millions where 
we once thought we could not afford thousands. It 
Should also teach us that there is no limit to what 
we can afford until each of us has made as extreme a 
sacrifice anyhow as we demand of others. The burdens 
of the war must be shared as equally as possible. There 
will be no equality of burden while the dependents 
of men who have died for their country are in a worse 
position than the dependents of men who survive. 
When the conscriptionists clamour for universal military 
Service, they assume they are demanding sacrifices 
merely from strong men. They forget that they are 
also demanding sacrifices from women and children— 
sacrifices, in numerous cases, far surpassing any that 
they propose to make themselves. 

If Mr. Garvin accepted these truisms of equality, 
there would be more to be said for his apophthegms that 





“no citizen can claim to be a parasite on the blood of 
another,” and that “you cannot set the money of 
those who stay at home against the blood-risk of those 
who go and then say that a fair balance has been struck.” 
But, if these apophthegms are true, how is it that the 
dependents of those who take the “ blood-risk ” and 
are killed are to be left worse provided for than the 
dependents of those who, for one reason or another, 
remain alive? We agree with Mr. Garvin that it is 
absurd to suggest that “the married men and others 
who would be taken under any equal "—/i.c., com- 
pulsory—‘“ system, but shun their duty, must buy 
their liberty at a cash-price.”” The only just system 
would be one under which all citizens, whether under 
or over the military age, contributed according to their 
ability to the maintenance of the dependents of those 
who have fallen. Unfortunately, instead of calling 
for this, Mr. Garvin puts forward a policy of what 
might be called equality of “ blood-risk.” That, we 
think, is a fair interpretation of the sentences we have 
quoted. It is certainly a fair interpretation of the 
attitude of many conscriptionist leader-writers. We 
fear it is a policy the appeal of which is mainly thea- 
trical. If equality of blood-risk is the main thing in 
warfare, then there is no reason why there should 
be any age-limit—or even sex-limit—for soldiers. 
Armies composed of the fit and the unfit, of elderly 
journalists and politicians as well as of capable young 
men, could be cheerfully sent into the zone of fire in 
order to vindicate so quaint aprinciple of equality. 
Unfortunately, statesmen and generals desire to win 
wars even more fervently than to vindicate the principle 
of equality of blood-risk. Conscriptionist journalists 
appear to forget that one of the great objects in warfare 
is to defeat your enemy. In their agitation for “ na- 
tional service,’ they have for the most part subordinated 
military considerations to their passion for a theory, 
or rather to their passion for a thrill. 

We said some months ago of the conscriptionists 
that many of them seemed to wish to use the war 
in order to win conscription rather than to use con- 
scription in order to win the war. They do not appar- 


ently recognise how their conduct both in a to 
conscription and on other political issues is filling the 


working classes with suspicion and is seriously endanger- 
ing national unity. Those who study the Press closely 
from day to day have seen within recent months signs 
that various political journalists are anxious to use the 
war not ane, to kill the voluntary system but (1) to 
kill Free Trade, (2) to kill Trade Unions, (3) to kill 
Payment of Members, and (4) to kill Land Valuation. 
These things may be good or bad, but at least the 
majority of the working classes seem to consider them 
beneficial. Surely those who believe—as every in- 
telligent man believes—that the moral of the civilians 
is as necessary for victory in a long war as the moral 
of the soldiers, ought to be a little Jess generous with 
their bones of contention and a little more generous 
with their proposals for dealing with the problems of 
poverty which will arise out of the war. Is it the 
passion for equality which leads so many newspapers 
to claim for one party the right to sacrifice wholesale 
the favourite institutions of the other. 

The doctrine of the same boat ought, we agree, to 
be applied in its most generous interpretation so far 
as is possible in the pursuit of military ends. But there 
is no proof that conscription helps us all to fit into 
the same boat any better than—or even as well as— 
the voluntary system. Robert Louis Stevenson preached 
the doctrine of the same boat many years ago with the 
cheerful admonition: “If there is a fill of tobacco 
among the crew, for God’s sake pass it round and let's 
have a pipe before we go.” The “ same-boaters,”’ if 
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we may call- them so, of the present day have converted 
that cheerful vessel of honour into a gloomy vessel of 
dishonour. Many of them remain on the solid shore 
themselves and hustle others into the boat, like a 
pack of reformatory boys. They have corrupted the 
idealism of national service and turned it into a punish- 
ment. We do not say that conscription is inconsistent 
with idealism. We do not say that it is inconsistent 
with equality. We hold, however, that the com- 
pulsionist campaign as it has been run in this country 
has been destructive of idealism, and has disclosed 
not the slightest desire on the part of those who have 
run it to look the problem of equality honestly in the 
face. The theory of the same boat, as preached by 
the compulsionists, has no more to do with equality 
than would an agitation to compel everyone to take the 
boat to America though the needs of the world called 
one man to France, one to South Africa, one to China, 
and one to Honolulu. Asa matter of fact, what many of 
the compulsionists want is not so much everybody 
in the same boat as a different captain—-a captain 
who will chew glass and look terrible and roar like a 
bloody lion. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE 
WILTSHIRE CHILD 


AM not aware whether the policy that has been slowly 

I unfolded in Wiltshire with regard to child labour on 

the land can be taken as typical of what is happening 

in the rest of rural England, but if it is, from what I have 
seen of it, the nation is making a disastrous blunder. 

On February 25th it was decided at a meeting of the 

Education Committee of the Wilts County Council that 


children of eleven years of age who had passed the fourth’ 


standard were to be released from further attendance at 
school for work upon the land. This decision, lamentable 
though it is, did not go quite as far as the reactionary 
element desired; that much credit the members of the 
Committee may claim. The Resolution was carried 
apparently at the instance of a local War Agricultural 
Sub-Committee and of the South Wilts Chamber of 
Agriculture. The following abbreviated report of the 
meeting of the Education Committee of the County Council 
is taken from the Wiltshire Gazette of March 2nd: 


The Attendance Sub-Committee reported the receipt of the following 
resolutions :— 
From the Devizes War Agricultural Sub-Committee. 

‘** That in view of the growing scarcity of labour and the earnest 
desire of farmers to cause as few men as possible to be ‘ starred,’ 
this Committee beg to represent that in their opinion boys in atten- 
dance at elementary schools, on reaching the age of eleven, should, 
for the purpose of agriculture, be released from attendance between 
the Ist of May and the 30th of September.” 


From the South Wilts Chamber of Agriculture. 

** That in the opinion of this Chamber it is desirable to release 
boys who have reached the age of eleven years from attending 
school during the summer months for light work on the farms.” 
The Sub-Committee recommended that the two committees be 

informed that the General Education Committee are willing to liberate 
children during the war from attendance at school under the Robson’s 
Act Bye-Law, without reference to the standard of attainment reached 
by — children (i.e., whether they have passed the fourth standard 
or not). 

In moving the recommendation the chairman said that the Sub- 
Committee went rather better— 

Mr. Withy: Worse. 

The Chairman: Say ‘“ further,” then. 
Agricultural Committee asked us to go. . . 

Lord Bath seconded the motion. 

Mr. Withy was strongly against the recommendation. The fourth 
standard was shockingly low to let a boy go; and he doubted whether 
the boy would come back again. They knew what happened in 
practice. Although a boy was released for agriculture, in a short 
time, by reason of the attraction of high wages in some parts of the 
county, he left agriculture and followed some other occupation, and 
in the end the Act which they meant to be good for the benefit of 
agriculture was used for the purpose of cheap labour. Notwith- 
standing the advocacy of the chairman of the county council, he 


Further than the War 





hoped the committee would not allow children of eleven years who 
had not passed the fourth standard out of school, and he urged that 
they should not, in twenty or thirty years’ time, be allowed to say 
that at the time of the great European War they were deprived of 
their education. 

Mr. Hill said he was against the resolution, and stated that some 
very pertinent questions were being asked in relation to agricultural 
work. He noticed the Mark Lane Express asked what was the 
position of farmers’ daughters as regarded female labour, and he 
himself wanted to know—what about the farmers’ sons who were 
in attendance at the secondary schools, and who were over eleven 
years of age. It could not be suggested for a moment that the sons 
of the workers should be called out from the schools at an early age 
and that the farmers’ own sons must not lose the benefit of their 
education. It resolved itself, in his opinion, into the question of 
wages. He should like to see some farmers themselves turn to work, 
also their wives and daughters, as was found on some countrysides, 
He doubted whether the committee was quite pressing enough, when 
applications were being made for the release of boys, in making full 
enquiry as to what the families of the farmers themselves were doing. 

The Chairman said the enquiries were made. 

Canon Macdonald said he had great sympathy with Mr. Withy’s 
point, but it seemed to him enormously difficult to get the examina- 
tions all over the county. With reference to his observation as to 
the boy looking back to the time when he left school he thought he 
would look back to it as the time when he first began to take part 
in useful work and, as far as his abilities would allow, to take the 
place of his father. He thought there were many boys of eleven 
who had not passed standard four who were doing very little good 
to themselves and very little good to the school they were in; and 
many of the boys of that age would be doing a great deal more good 
for themselves if they began their apprenticeship in agricultural 
work. ... 

The Committee at this stage was reduced to very small numbers, 
and on a division the recommendation to do away with the fourth 
standard qualification was lost. 


The decision taken is the more interesting, inasmuch as 
it was arrived at in opposition to a very strong appeal by 
the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, who, 
after the Minister, may reasonably be considered the 
exponent of authoritative opinion. Speaking at Salisbury 
on February 22nd at a meeting of the women of Wiltshire, 
the Mayor of Salisbury in the Chair—I quote from the 
Salisbury and Winchester Journal of February 26th— 
the Permanent Secretary of the Board said : 


He wanted to make an appeal to the women of Wiltshire. There 
was a demand, and an urgent demand, on the part of the farmers 
of the country for more labour, and the first lines upon which farmers 
of the country thought they could get more labour was by getting 
children out of schools. That was a line which he personally thought 
was very shortsighted. If we were finding a very great difficulty 
in beating the Germans, it was because the Germans were very much 
better educated than we. If they took children out of school at 
thirteen or twelve years of age, they were not making the country 
more efficient; they were tending to put back efficiency Do not 
let the Education Authority, do not let the farmers go any further 
in that direction. They had gone as far as recommending children 
for agriculture at twelve years. In North Wilts, he was sorry to 
say, some farmers had been asking the education authorities to lower 
the age for releasing children from school to eleven years, and at 
the same time they passed a resolution saying they could not make 
use of women on the farms because women were not strong enough 
for the work. Was there any work on a farm for which children 
of eleven years were strong enough, and for which women were not 
strong enough? He was afraid the desire of some farmers to get 
boys of eleven years of age was because in the first place they thought 
the labour would be a little cheaper than the labour of women, and 
secondly they thought it would be a little more docile. (Laughter.) 
That was a difficulty they had to get over. He said to the Women 
of Wiltshire, ‘‘ In order to keep the work of the country going you 
ought to see that the burden of it does not come upon the children, 
who ought to be in school ; you ought to take the burden upon your- 
selves and say, ‘ We will organise the labour supply; we at any 
rate are as strong as children of eleven years of age, and we will see 
that your work is carried on just as well as if you had those children 
out of school.’” (Applause.) 


The powers that be in Wiltshire, however, have souls 
above expert advice, and, as has been seen from the report 
I have quoted, turned a deaf ear to it. 

Before we can form an opinion as to the real need for 
the employment of child labour two questions must be 
answered: (1) What approximate shortage of agricultural 
labour is there in Wiltshire? (2) Has the County Council 
made any reasonable attempt—by training or otherwise— 
to make provision against such shortage as exists ? 

According to a recent Memorandum by the Local Director 
of Education, who has extracted the figures from the 1911 
Census, the number of males normally employed in agricul- 
ture in the county is 16,974 (in addition to 4,991 who are 
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classed as farmers, relatives, bailiffs, and foremen). The 


following table shows the ages of the 16,974 labourers : 


Age. No. of Workers. Age. No. of Workers 
10—13 . 2 19 ee 483 
13 ee 252 20—25 oe 2, 
14 ee 619 25—35 8,170 
15 ee 599 35—45 2,710 
16 oe 613 45—55 2,440 
17 t 596 55—65 1,700 
18 ee 517 over 65 1,188 


Boys leaving our rural schools for agriculture (comments the 
Director of Education) keep their positions till the age of seventeen ; 
then many begin to find other employment. ... These boys do 
not leave agriculture because they have no liking for it, but because 
no alternative course is open to them. A farmer requires a limited 
number of carters, shepherds, or labourers ; he is glad of the services 
of a number of lads as auxiliaries; when the lads grow up they are 
not all wanted. There are vacancies for not more than two-thirds 
of them. . . . It is within the knowledge of the Committee that many 
boys leave rural schools for agriculture, but abandon it a few weeks 
after leaving ; it is almost impossible in practice to ensure that such 
lads return to school. The yearly output of boys from our rural 
schools is about 1,200. Of these about 600 start agricultural work, 
and less than 300 stick to it permanently. So that one boy in four 
will be a permanent agriculturist, and the other three will seek other 
forms of work. 


It will be seen from this Memorandum that 9,906 
agricultural labourers are cither under or over military 
age, while it is safe to assume that of the directing class 
8,000 are over forty. Therefore the total number of 
agriculturists available for military service may be put at 
9,000. Necessary exemptions and medical rejections 
probably account for more than a third of these, leaving 
a labour deficiency to be made good of at most 6.000. 

According to the Census there are in Wiltshire 37,506 
unoccupied women between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five, of whom 7,847 are neither married nor widows. 
The number of boys unoccupied between the age of eleven 
to thirteen is given at 5,547. It is surely possible that the 
missing 6,000 men might be replaced, so far as may be, 








from among the 37,506 women, and the children left alone. 
Be it remembered that military labour is also available, 
and, to judge from recent intimations, a certain number 
of men from Denmark. So much for question (1). 

As for question (2), the County Council might reasonably 
have been expected to have foreseen the deficiency, which 
isnot a thing of yesterday, and to have provided an organised 
system of training agricultural workers. Had it interpreted 
its duties towards agriculture in anything but the very 
narrowest spirit, it would by now have been provided with 
a well-equipped farm institute, largely paid for by the 
Development Commissioners, which could at once have 
been converted into an excellent training school, round 
which other training centres could have been grouped. 
Instead of that it totally neglected to fall in with the pre-war 
policy of the Board of Agriculture, and 1914 found it with 
a very small agricultural staff, not particularly adapted for 
training work. So far as an outsider can judge of the 
proceedings of the Agricultural Committee of the Council 
since the outbreak of war, their principal occupation has 
been the washing of a good deal of dirty linen in public, 
and the reduction of the small staff they had. Not a thought 
of the necessity of training on a large scale to supplement 
a dwindling supply has ever entered their heads. They 
have contented themselves to the best of my knowledge 
with urging the duty of baby-snatching on the County 
Education Committee as a matter of primary policy. 

Things drifted on till some three months ago, when the 
coming into operation of the Military Service Act made the 
situation suddenly very acute. The Board of Agriculture 
came upon the scene, and urged, and rightly urged, that, 
so far as possible, women’s labour should be employed 
on the land. Committees were set up in all parts of the 
county, and measures were concocted to bring the needs 
of the situation before the village women. The services of 


women officers of the Board of Trade were secured and 
local organisations were started. Only one thing was lacking, 
and that was some guarantee that the women who came 
forward should be given fair remuneration for their services. 
The spirit that has prevailed, so far as remuneration is 
At the 


concerned, can only be called deplorable. first 





meeting, held on February 8rd, stress was laid on the 
alleged fact that the root of the absence of labour was 
to be found in the “ enormous separation allowances,” 
an observation which does not seem exactly calculated to 
popularise the movement among village women. And 
the whole propaganda has rather taken its tune from 
that remark. At a meeting held a little later it was 
stated that : 


The women would not receive payment during training, but the 
JSarmers would give the training free. Upon this it was said that women 
would not go out without payment, that boys of eleven could get 
6s. or 7s. a week now and women would not work for nothing.—The 
Chairman thought it advisable not to draw a hard and fast line 
about that; it might be left to each district to settle; they could 
not prevent a farmer from paying during training if he wanted to. 
It would rest between farmer and employee.—With regard to the 
wages, in Somerset milking was paid at the rate of 5s. for seven days 
a week, morning and evening ; 6s. for twelve cows, varying according 
to the distance or nearness of the work. For out-of-the-way places 
they paid less; probably the higher rate was nearer the towns. 


It is difficult to imagine that a movement which, however 
much the promoters of it would repudiate the idea, wears 
the aspect of an attempt to exploit the patriotism of a not 
very well educated, but extremely well intentioned, class 
of the community, can hope for permanent success. And 
it is still more difficult to understand why the time of 
trained and efficient public servants should be devoted to 
such a purpose. 

In the light of the facts I have quoted I submit that 
no case whatever has been made out for the employment 
of children. Provided a reasonable wage is guaranteed, 
I have no doubt that women’s labour will be forthcoming 
in adequate quantities. In any event, if agriculture is to 
go on, the first thing to ensure is that an adequate nucleus of 
skilled agricultural labour is allowed exemption from military 
service. If this is done, women, military labour, and 
possibly a certain amount of importation from neutral 
countries ought to make up the deficiency. 

We are entitled to expect both the Board of Agriculture 
and the Board of Education to protect the country against 
the ruin caused by such inroads on child-life as are now 
taking place. The harm done is quite incalculable, and, 
in a county like Wiltshire, no interest ultimately suffers 
so much as agriculture itself. 

It may be noted in passing that the young Danes between 
eighteen and twenty-five, whom the Board of Agriculture are 
importing, in addition to practical experience, have taken 
a short course at a farm school. Is it too much to hope 
that, in post bellum days, a Wiltshire County Council 
will see to it that young Wiltshiremen receive a like 
advantage ? 

JAMES CURRIE. 

Upham House, Aldbourne. 


REJUVENESCENCE 

PRING is slow of coming to the moor of Dinnet, 
but on April Ist it arrived almost without 
wastine-cladiiten like some great beneficent 
bird, from a distance. We had gone to sleep in what 
seemed like mid-winter; it has been the most in- 
hospitable March for many a year; we awoke to feel 
the West wind coming in at the window, and the simple 
songs of yellow-hammers and titmice, and a new smell 
from the fir-trees; and we knew that the winter was 
over and gone. Lochnagar is deep in snow, and all the 
little hills around are black and white, but the snow 
wreaths could be seen shrivelling, and there is over 
six feet in the river where there are usually but three. 
To a stranger from the South the spring atmosphere of 
the day would seem admirable, but he would miss the 
note of vital exuberance. It has come too quickly for 
that. There are some birds—black-headed gulls, oyster- 
catchers, wagtails, for instance, at the flirtation stage ; 
the rooks, lapwings, and larks have got past it; but 
there is not yet any hint of the great orchestra which 
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will arrive by and by. We saw on our walk one lamb, 
one tortoiseshell butterfly, one hairy caterpillar, and 
less parsimoniously a crowd of hive-bees very busy at 
the top of a wayside willow whose upper catkins are 
out. Apart from the catkins and the gorse (which 
does not count), we saw not one opened flower. The leaf- 
buds were just showing on broom and briar; the twigs 
of the larch were gilded a little and the birch trees had 
put on their purple, but these were not much more 
than hints of the rejuvenescence that we know to be 
sure and certain. 

The biology of Spring is a book with many chapters, 
and it is but one whose pages we would turn to-day. 
Spring is the time of year particularly associated with 
a capacity that many living creatures have of becoming 
young again—a capacity that Man and the higher 
animals have in greater part lost. The whole question 
has recently been brought before serious students of 
biology in two remarkable books by Professor W. M. 
Child, of Chicago (Senescence and Rejuvenescence and 
Individuality in Organisms*), and it is a profitable sub- 
ject for reflection, not least for those who have to-day 
good reason for finding it difficult to be as gladsome 
as those yellow-hammers, or as rejuvenescent as these 
birch-trees. In the world for which man is primarily 
responsible, namely civilised mankind, domesticated 
animals, and cultivated plants, it is all too easy to 
find examples of senility—aged people who are pathetic 
as broken harpsichords ; woe-begone, aged horses and 
dull-eyed wheezing dogs; fruit-trees smothered in 
lichen and rotting in their hearts. Such senility, 
marked by as or involution, by great liability 
to disease and by an ungearing of important parts of 
the organism, is practically unknown in wild Nature 
which has not suffered from Man’s interference. Even 
the Sequoias with their two thousand years are not 
senile, and the famous Edinburgh sea-anemone which 
lived longer than the average human span did not show 
its age. There are two main reasons for this absence of 
senility in Nature; the first is that the conditions of 
the struggle for existence are such that senility is 
not tolerated ; the second is that the average duration 
of life seems to have punctuated in reference to very 
wide issues, namely, the welfare of the species. Creatures 
come to a natural end when their processes of rejuvenes- 
cence fail hopelessly to keep pace with their processes of 
senescence. For to senescence as distinguished from 
senility the great majority of organisms are liable. 

To the question, ““ Why do we grow old?” many 
answers have been given. Metschnikoff suggested that 
we are poe by the absorption of the products of 
bacterial activity in the large intestine, for this brings 
about hardening of the walls of the arteries and also 
corrupts our bodyguard of wandering amoeboid cells 
or phagocytes, so that they become traitors, turning 
upon the cells of the central nervous system. Others 
have suggested other modes of auto-intoxication. To 
some it has seemed enough to refer to wear and tear 
of hard-worked organs like brain and heart, liver and 
kidneys, for a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. Others have referred to the waning activity of 
the all-important organs of internal secretion, and others 
to the important fact that there is no multiplication or 
replacement of the cells of our central nervous system 
after a very early date in our life. It may be pointed 
out, however, that most, if not all, of the theories 
break down because they do not admit of all-round 
application (thus it is plain that many animals that are 
not troubled with a large intestine nevertheless grow 
ol), and furthermore that the theories seize on symp- 
toms rather than on causes, for while it is good sense 
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to refer to wear and tear, the question arises why all 
animals do not exhibit the perfect recuperation to 
which some at least have attained. 

Professor Child has been working for fifteen years 
or more with simple creatures called Planarian worms, 
which he has come to know with considerable intimacy, 
One of the features of their life which he brought to 
light is their capacity for periodically becoming young 
again. Thus it often happens that a Planarian separ- 
ates off the posterior third or quarter of its body, 
which speedily grows into a whole, while the diminished 
original heals itself and grows a new tail. This is an 
old story, but the new fact is that in the reconstitution 
of the whole from the part there is a remarkable process of 
rejuvenescence. Instead of the current of life being 
slow, it is very rapid; the output of carbonic acid (a 
common index of the rate of metabolism), as measured 
by Tashiro’s delicate “ biometer,”’ is greater than 
usual; and the piece is less susceptible and more 
resistant to poisons like cyanides than when it was part 
of its parent. If these be qualities of youth, then this 
regrowing fragment is again young. Similarly, when 
a Planarian is starved, it can continue living on its own 
resources for several months. _ Its cells become smaller 
and they also become fewer, but life is not surrendered. 
This, again, is an old story, but the new fact is that 
the starveling becomes curiously young—a quaint 
biological justification of asceticism—it is almost born 
again. Such facts have led Professor Child to a survey 
of the animal kingdom, the result of which is to show 
that there is a much wider occurrence of rejuvenescence 
than has been hitherto realised. It occurs especially 
in connection with vegetative multiplication, but there 
are other occasions in which de-differentiation sets in, 
and the creature becomes younger in whole or in part 
by lying low for a season. Perhaps this may be part 
of the value of processes of dying-back and rearrange- 
ment which occur in winter in some animals and in 
many plants. 

Senescence is an all but universal retardation of 
the rate of life and diminution of vigour and _ resisting 
power, and there can be little doubt that Professor 
Child is right in regarding it as the necessary consequence 
of the accumulation, differentiation, and other asso- 
ciated changes in the colloid substratum which forms 
the framework of the chemico-physical basis of life. 
Chemically regarded, living means the co-ordination 
of characteristic chemical changes, differing in nature 
and in rate in different creatures and in different parts 
of the same creature; but as these proceed they form 
a colloid framework in which they work. As the 
complexity of the framework increases, and the stability 
of the organism, so, too, the effectiveness of its chemical 
reactions. Thus the earthworm is more of an agent 
than the amoeba, and the bird more than the earth- 
worm. But the nemesis is senescence—the tax on 
stability, and rejuvenescence is the attempt at evasion. 
In the Protozoa, as Weismann and others have pointed 
out, the recuperative processes are so perfect that 
natural death need never occur; the stable mortal 
parts of the colloidal substratum can be reduced and 
restored piecemeal, and the creature never grows old. 
It is probable that the same is true of a simple animal 
like the freshwater Hydra, which may also be credited 
with immortality. But as life became more worth living, 
and the organism more of an agent, it became more and 
more difficult for the processes of rejuvenescence, which are 
always going on, to keep pace with those of senescence 
which, to tell the truth, may begin before birth! Then 
it became necessary to have special periods for rejuvenes- 
cence, “ spring-cleanings”’ of the organism, and we see 
these in the de-differentiations and new beginnings 
associated with budding and the like, perhaps even in 
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such striking phenomena as the return to an almost 
embryonic state that we are familiar with in the pupa- 
stage in the life-history of flies and some other insects 
with complete metamorphosis. But what of the 
distinctly higher animals and man himself, where there 
has been an epoch-making evolutionary increase in 
the physiological stability of the protoplasmic sub- 
stratum and an associated heightening of the degree of 
individuation? The central nervous system in particular 
limits the capacity for rejuvenescence. “‘ For his high 
degree of individuation man pays the penalty of 
individual death, and the conditions and processes in 
the human organism which lead to death in the end 
are the conditions and processes which make man what 
he is.” Professor Child has an interesting speculation, 
in support of which some experimental evidence is 
adduced, that the very early pre-differentiating stages 
of embryonic life in some complex organisms, where the 
individual certainly fails to evade senescence, may afford 
opportunities for rejuvenescence at the very start of 
life—for lessening the risk, that is to say, of hereditary 
stereotyping or of being born old. We should think 
that there were many opportunities for this sort of 
reorganisation at the beginning of every new life that 
develops from a fertilised egg-cell. But of an elixir 
vite for the individual there seems little prospect. 
“The advance of knowledge and of experimental 
technique may make it possible at some future time to 
bring about a greater degree of rejuvenescence and 
retardation of senescence in man and the higher animals 
than is now possible, but when we cmnattiee that the 
present condition of the protoplasmic substratum of 
these organisms is the result of millions of years of 
evolutionary equilibration, we cannot but admit that 
this task may prove to be one of considerable difficulty.’ 
We should just think it will, but we are slow to 
conclude that we must simply say as of old: “‘ And so 
from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe; and then, from 
hour to hour, we rot and rot.” Vor in the biological 
facts we find more than a hint that changes are light- 
some; that habituations age us; that new work, new 
scenes, new play, new rest, at the worst new diet, should 
be experimented with ; that we should cultivate in our 
pilgrimage the adventurous mood, for if it be true that 
a man is just as old as his arteries, it is also true that 
he is as young as his mind is. Our life is, we suspect, 
largely punctuated beforehand, but certainly not 
wholly. We can put in commas, and we have a sporting 
chance of inserting semicolons. In any case, our effort 
to stave off senescence is likely to be rewarded by an 

evasion of senility. 

J. ArTHUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
“A LEAGUE OF NEUTRALS” 


To the Editor of Tuk New StatTesman. 


Sir,—The article entitled “ A League of Neutrals,” in your 
issue of March 25th, contains certain statements which, if allowed 
to pass uncontradicted, will prejudice your readers in this country 
against Sweden, and I therefore hope that you will kindly insert 
this letter. In regard to German submarine warfare on merchant 
shipping, the following sentence occurs: “. . . it may be 
noticed that no Swedish ships have been submarined or are 
likely to be.” The facts are that from August, 1914, to December, 
1915, 74 Swedish ships were lost or seriously damaged owing to 
mining, torpedoing, and other conditions of war, causing the loss 
of 203 lives. Out of these 74 ships 16, aggregating over 17,000 
tons, were torpedoed or fired by German submarines. If any- 
thing, Swedish shipping has suffered more than other neutral 
shipping during the war, and as for the prediction which is so 
confidently made by your writer, it may be pointed out that only 








this last week-end the Swedish steamer Hollandia (1,115 tons) 
has been torpedoed by a German submarine. 
Yours faithfully, 
Louis ZETTERSTEN 
(Secretary Swedish Chamber of Commerce). 
5, Lloyd's Avenue, E.C. 
April 3rd. 


A POINT OF HONOUR 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaresMan. 

Sir,—There undoubtedly exists a deep feeling throughout 
the country upon the subject of the financial position of the 
married recruits; and, profoundly distrustful as we may be 
of those who are exploiting the matter for their own ends, it 
is to be hoped that they may be so far successful that a roused 
public opinion will insist upon the matter being put upon a 
really just basis once and for all. 

The question as to what is the State’s obligation in the matter 
has been profoundly affected by the passing of the Military 
Service Act. We may deplore the adoption of compulsory 
service, but there is not the least doubt but that the cause with 
which we are dealing has thereby been put upon a very much 
stronger footing. Prior to its passing, the State admitted no 
limitation to its rights of taxation so far as the incomes of its 
members were concerned. In addition, it had a shadowy claim 
to personal service which the advocates of conscription loved 
to remember and its opponents strove to forget. To-day the 
position is clearly defined. The fundamental principle has 
been established that in the last resort the State has the right 
to call upon its citizens, as the price of their citizenship, to 
place at its disposal not only their money but their persons. 
For good or ill, the *“ blood-tax”’ has taken its place in the 
national economy. 

But, in extending its claims, the State has also increased 
its responsibilities, and it is unthinkable that this, the latest 
and greatest tax of all, should not be made to conform as closely 
as possible to the first and most important of the canons of 
taxation as laid down by Adam Smith, that “* The subjects 
of every State ought to contribute towards the support of the 
government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities.”’ This maxim, in its modern form “* equality of sacrifice,” 
is professedly the bed-rock of our national finance. 

It is, of course, quite obvious that if equality of sacrifice is 
difficult of attainment in the domain of income, it is still more 
difficult where human lives are concerned. Our Saxon ancestors 
had a fixed compensation scale in the matter of ** blood money,” 
under different circumstances, but this emphatically is not the 
way the matter should be dealt with. What the State can do, 
what it should do, and what the British public should see that 
it does, is so to order things that the financial position of one 
set of the nation’s * indispensables **—those who are forming 
the spear-head of the national effort, the fighting services 
shall be either not prejudiced at all, or shall not be so prejudiced 
as to cause a reduction in the standard of comfort to which 
they and their families were accustomed before, except in so 
far as such reduction is shared by the nation in general. In 
other words, they shall not be penalised for being called upon 
to fight abroad rather than work at home, for being found 
physically fit rather than too old or defective. 

Looking at the matter from the standpoint of sacrifice, 
let us see how it works out in the case of four middle-class persons. 

(1) A is a clerk in a shipping office, who attested under Lord 
Derby’s scheme. He earns £250 per annum, has a wife and three 
children, and lives in a house for which he pays a rent of £80 
per annum. He is called up for service. 

(2) B is another clerk, of the same age, in the same office, 
and is in very similar circumstances. He, too, offered himself 
for enlistment, but was rejected as being little better than a 
cripple. 

(3) C a bachelor, in a good position and earning £300 per 
annum, is enlisted under the Military Service Act. Six months 
later he is discharged with incurable heart weakness, caused by 
strain. 

(4) D is over military age and is making excess profits. 
is admittedly as patriotic as either of the others. 

What are the relative positions of these four cases’ B, being 
a cripple, is fortunate in that he may volunteer with impunity 
and, apart from the increased cost of living, can regard the 
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But what about A and C? There is 
no need to labour the matter. Let the nation consider their 
positions, consider them fairly and squarely. Why should there 
be such fearful penalties imposed upon youth and _ physical 
fitness ? 

Now contrast D’s position and the sacrifices which he is called 
upon to make. The nation says to him: ‘“ You are not called 
upon to undertake all sorts of difficult and dangerous duties 
for half the wages of a competent navvy. Go on with your work 
as before, doing the thing you have been used to. You shall 
be allowed, for a start, just the same income as you were used 
to before the war. Indeed, you shall be allowed to take as your 
standard the average of the two best of the last three years 
prior to the war, or, if you have been having a depressed time 
of it, we will allow you to choose as your basis either the best 
four out of the six last pre-war years or to take a substantial 
percentage upon your capital plus any losses you may have 
had in the last three pre-war years. But this does not exhaust 
the generosity of our treatment. We will allow you £200 free 
from tax altogether plus an allowance in respect of every 
additional pound of capital employed. Then, when all these 
deductions have been made, we will call upon you to pay over, 
not the whole, but 50 per cent. of the surplus.” (Incidentally 
it may be observed, that in the cases of speculative 
businesses, the choice of basis results in the tax being nothing 
like 50 per cent. of the excess profits actually made.) 

Could anything be more inequitable than the relative positions 
of these four men? People whom one might expect to know 
better have urged the necessity for a moratorium in respect 
of the married recruit’s fixed charges. But why ? If the principle 
of equal sacrifice is worth anything better than lip-service, 
the family of the soldier should be at least no worse off relatively 
than the family of the munition worker or the middle-aged 
maker of excess profits. And if this were the case, there would 
be no need for moratorium or other ingenious device whereby 
the State, having robbed a man of his livelihood, tries to make 
up for it by giving him permission to swindle his landlord or 
tradesmen. 

The only just and honourable solution of the problem is full 
provision by the State up to the standard of living enjoyed 
before the breadwinner was called up. If the principle of equal 
sacrifice be conceded, the question of cost becomes irrelevant. 
The middle-aged and the unfit cannot share the burden of actual 
service, but they can, and ought, to share the financial burden 
incidental to service. If A and C alone are to risk death and 
disablement the least that B and D can do is to share their 
means with the families of A and C. To argue that the State 
vannot * afford” to make adequate allowances is merely to say 
that the whole sacrifice (which somebody must make) is to be 
thrown on the helpless few.—Yours, ete., 

A Surveyor or Taxes. 


future with equanimity. 


SEPARATION ALLOWANCES 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—On March 27th I was at the Stepney Military Service 
Tribunal, and more than once heard the Military Representative 
inform the Tribunal, when the cases of sons of widows and 
other breadwinners of families were being considered, that a 
soldier’s parent, even if there were not other dependants, is 
entitled to 12s. 6d. a week and an additional 5s. if he or she 
can prove entire dependence on the soldier, making 17s. 6d. 
in all. 

I afterwards wrote to the War Office and to the Prime Minister 
asking if this were so, as I knew of several soldiers’ mothers 
who would be glad to claim the increased allowance. In reply, 
I received a letter from the Parliamentary Recruiting Committee 
stating that the * utmost separation allowance which a father 
or mother or unmarried wife is entitled to is 12s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
extra London allowance, provided that they can prove that 
amount of pre-war dependence on the soldier.” This is as I 
had believed, in regard to the parent, but in regard to the 
unmarried wife the statement appears to be in flagrant conflict 
with the promise made by the Government and with the rule which 
has been administered hitherto. 

At the outbreak of war unmarried wives and _ illegitimate 
children received no separation allowance, but after a good deal 
of agitation it was promised that where the woman and children 
had been dependent on the soldier prior to enlistment, they 


should be treated as though the woman had been the legal wife 
of the soldier, provided he were willing to make an allotment 
of 3s. 6d. a week. If this promise is now to be broken, the public 
should be informed, and I feel certain that very serious and 
widespread objection will be raised. 

The book of Army regulations which the Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee has sent me dated August Ist, 1915, 
clearly states in regard to the unmarried wife, on page 18. 
section 50: 

(a) It will be understood that it is only necessary to establish the 
fact of regular and bona-fide support, as defined in paragraph 44 
(Class B), and not its degree. 

(b) The issue will be conditional on an allotment of pay being made 
by the soldier, whether at home or abroad, at the full rate for 
a wife. 

(c) The rates, etc., will be as for soldiers’ wives and children in 
ordinary circumstances (including the London allowance where 
admissible). 

This is clear proof that the promise to place the unmarried 
wives on the same footing as those legally married, provided 
the soldier makes an allotment, has been embodied in the 
regulations. Therefore, either the authorities are proposing 
to alter the regulations or the Parliamentary Recruiting 
Committee has not yet mastered the regulations. This in itself is 
surely a serious matter.—Yours, etc., 

400, Old Ford Road, E. 

April 4th. 


E. Sy_vrA PANKHURST. 


SPARE THE RATES AND SPOIL THE CHILD 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sirn,—A well-known woman town councillor, at the recent 
Annual Council Meeting of the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies, attributed the alarming increase in infantile 
mortality partly to the dearth of street scavengers, and urged 
all women to see to it that their streets were kept in proper con- 
dition. This is merely housework on a larger scale and as such 
would fall even within the restricted pre-war sphere of ** Woman's 
Work.” It will be remembered that one of the first acts of 


-enfranchised American women was to promote legislation for the 


more effective cleaning up of their streets and disposal of refuse. 
During the recent snowfall the notices posted by a Borough 
Council asking householders to clear away the snow in front of 
their own gates ‘“‘ on account of the shortage of the staff” give 
one furiously to think of the state of the streets in hot weather 
and its effect upon the health of the children. 

In Newcastle-on-Tyne, Gateshead, and now Liverpool (possibly 
also in other towns) women are already being successfully em- 
ployed as street sweepers, and action should be taken at once, 
and energetically, to fill the depleted staffs of men scavengers, 
either by employing full-time women sweepers under the Cor- 
poration, or by bands of volunteers working in shifts. 

The question of the delay in the emptying of dustbins and 
carting of rubbish is also one which must be solved before the hot 
weather comes upon us.—Yours, ete, Ouive A, JETLEY. 

March 31st. 

“THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER” 
To the Editor of Tue New STaresMAN. 

Sir.—If vour readers are interested in the above case, they 
may be glad to know that Mr. Holford Knight visited the lady in 
question a few days ago, and obtained information from her 
which casts further light on the affair. She again emphatically 
declares that she had no knowledge that her Indian friend had 
become an enemy agent when she saw him in Switzerland.’ She 
also states that the message she transmitted was not even written, 
but verbal. It was a few simple words, relating to the position of 
a third person, a woman belonging to a neutral country. Mr. 
Holford Knight is preparing a memorandum upon the lady’s case, 
which will be presented to the Home Secretary, asking that the 
matter should be reopened.—Yours, etc., 

RosauinD TRAVERS HyNpDMAN. 

9, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

April 4th. 
To the Editor of Tur: New SratTesMan. 

Sim,—-May I ask Mrs. Hyndman if there is any reason (other 
than the usual Government desire for secrecy) why the name of 
* The Squire’s Daughter ” should not be mentioned ? 
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I write as an entirely impartial person. I have no particular 
reason to trust the Government, but neither have I any to trust 
the champions of “‘ the Squire’s daughter.” I imagine that my 
feelings must be those of the overwhelming majority of people in 
this country, that considering the indiscretion, not to say folly, 
of the behaviour of the Squire’s daughter (as it appears to an 
outsider) the most dubious part of the affair seems to be the 
unwillingness of her friends to say frankly who she is. How are 
we to know that she is not the daughter of a naturalised German 
squire ? 

For the indifferent public the whole case is spoilt by the absurd 
description, “‘A Squire’s daughter.”” Why not “A simple village 
maiden,” which would have a more democratic twang and not be 
more ridiculous ? 

This secrecy entirely nullifies Mrs. Hyndman’s point about 
internment on the strength of the possession of pre-war revo- 
lutionary literature, because if I, for instance, were to be interned 
for that reason I should naturally desire my name and previous 
history to be proclaimed from the house-tops, and so I believe 
would anybody else, who had nothing to fear from publicity. 
Yours, ete., 

Constance Tire. 

23, Campden House Chambers, W. 

Apri! 3rd. 


THE CLYDEBANK STRIKE 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—One is puzzled to read your comments on the strike on 
the Clyde. There are various grievances which you enumerate. 
Therefore the workmen strike—in defiance of their representa- 
tives and their advice. It would certainly appear that the whole 
basis of Trades Unionism as being a representative and responsible 
movement falls to the ground if the men are to throw over their 
own officials. 

The A.S.E. states the case with force: * If in any workshop 
A.S.E. members consider that the directions of the Minister of 
Munitions are not being obeyed, they should report the case to 
their union officials, who will at once bring the matter to the 
notice of the Minister of Munitions. It should be remembered 
that under the Treasury Agreement and the Munitions Act the 
workers have agreed and are bound by law not to strike.” 

If things be as you say, why does not the A.S.E. act? 
Yours, ete., 

Equity. 

[The men’s complaint, as we pointed out, was that they were 
denied the opportunity of discovering whether or not the direc- 
tions of the Ministry of Munitions were being obeyed by the 
employers. Without the evidence which they were thus pre- 
vented from obtaining they could not get their officials to act. 
Incidentally we may observe that the constitution of the A.S.E, 
provides for exceptionally complete local autonomy ; the Execu- 
tive and chief officials can advise, but are not entitled to dictate 
to the local committees.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


WAR, WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
AND MR. CHESTERTON 


HERE is a government in the inner parts of Europe 
which has omitted to supply the customary 
statistical and dynastic information to the 

Almanach de Gotha and the Statesman’s Year Book. It is 
called the Republic of Letters, and it forms the subject of 
frequent reference by Cabinet Ministers at public dinners 
given in honour of destitute literary men. It differs toto 
celo from that great Republic of the West, which we have 
learnt to know so intimately from the interception of its 
parcels post and the providential discovery of a corre- 
spondence called by patriots the Scrap of Paper ; and it may 
be distinguished by the possession of three colonels (Coloncl 





Maude, Colonel Roosevelt, and Colonel Newnham-Davis) 
from the Swiss Republic, which has only two. It is 
notable to economists for a fiscal policy of more than 
Mercantilist fatuity, by which its balance of trade consists 
entirely of exports, and its constitution, which embodies 
lots of Legislature and no Executive, will bear comparison 
for anarchy with the late Republic of Poland, or with any 
settlement founded upon the principles of Brotherhood. 

This neutral state, as innocent of belligerent intentions as 
Man before the Fall or Roumania before a decisive action 
on the Eastern front, has been recently the object of a 
sinister manoeuvre of secret diplomacy: Mr. Shaw has 
been trying to bring it into the war. Its exquisite unsuit- 
ability for the purpose has been vividly summarised in a 
couplet of Mr. Shaw’s own “ Odalisque’s Song”’ (one of 
the less familiar lyrics of his early manner) : 

The Bosphorus is the boss for all 
In this harem, harem, harem, harem, harum-scarum place. 


But having resolved, apparently, to be remembered in 
history as the successful competitor of Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Sir Edward Grey in the immolation of neutrals, 
he executed a démarche of consummate subtlety. Decorating 
the unsuspecting neutral state with the flattering name of 
Intelligentsia, which signifies in the language of one of our 
Allies that arrogant minority which can both read and 
write, he invited it to assume control of England. A 
Ministry of All the Talents was to be substituted for a 
Coalition which it was charitable to suppose had once 
possessed some but had subsequently buried them, and 
Mr. Shaw would be enabled to gratify his long-cherished 
ambitions with the Lord-Lieutenancy and the resulting 
dictatorship of the Abbey Theatre. The ministerial appoint- 
ments are at once obvious and attractive. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett as Chancellor of the Duchy of Staffordshire, Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton as Toastmaster-General, and Sir Charles 
Stanford as Minister of Musicians slip naturally into their 
places. Mr. Hugh Walpole is a manifest First Commissioner 
of Wrexe, but more difficulty might be encountered in 
inducing Mr. Wells to accept the purely legal (and Hegelian) 
post of Lord Chancellor. It is delightful to think of the 
House of Commons sitting for fifty-six hours in the half- 
darkness and watching the glow of Marlow’s cigar, whilst 
Mr. Conrad answered a supplementary question about the 
disappearance of a Dutch Consul in the Straits of Malacca ; 
and to figure Mr. Belloc, who would be accommodated as 
Minister without portfolio because he had lost it somewhere, 
proceeding rapidly along the line R—R—R towards his 
room in the War Office is magnificent. But it is not the war. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the Intellectuals are unfitted 
for executive posts. Their unsuitability for anything but 
a commentator’s part is apparent from every one of their 
illuminating utterances. No great man ever knows what a 
war is about, because any person of intelligence tends 
inevitably to idealize its causes. He observes, when he is 
confronted with a war, an enormous and unparalleled 
dislocation of human existence, and he draws the intelligent 
conclusion that it is derived from a dispute of commensurate 
importance. That is precisely where in nine cases out of 
ten (and it is the object of our sincerest endeavours to 
persuade ourselves that our present case is the tenth) the 
Intellectual is hopelessly wrong. He is wrong because he 
is so intelligent. If he were less intelligent he would be a 
statesman; and if he were less intelligent still, he would 
be a historian or a Civil Servant. The causes of most wars 
have been grasped and stated by the officials who conduct 
them, and the man of light and leading must drop to the 
level of the leading-article before he can understand them. 

Mr. Wordsworth, whose work attracted a good deal of 
attention in the early months of the war by reason of a 
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number of admirable sonnets contributed to the Times, 
issued in the year 1809 a pamphlet* in which he stated his 
own view of the issues between Great Britain and the French 
Empire. It was entitled, with some eloquence, Concerning 
the Relations of Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal, to each 
other, and to the Common Enemy, at this Crisis ; and specifi- 
cally as affected by the Convention of Cintra: The whole 
brought to the test of those Principles, by which alone the 
Independence and Freedom of Nations can be Preserved or 
Recovered, and it contains, perhaps, a greater number of 
commas than any work of the same length. This pamphlet 
is now introduced by Professor Dicey, whose studies of 
the decomposition of the British Constitution must have 
suffered a pleasing acceleration from the Defence of the 
Realm Act, and it is a noble example of the misconceptions 
of an Intellectual. Great Britain was engaged at the 
moment in a war for the restitution of France to Louis XVIII. 
and the dissection of those unitary states which Napoleon 
had constructed upon national lines in Germany and Italy. 
The immediate occasion of the pamphlet was a capitulation 
by which a defeated French army was permitted to evacuate 
Portugal, and Wordsworth was led by the peculiar con- 
ditions of the Peninsular War to attribute its nationalist 
foundation to the remainder of the European struggle. 
In passages of uncommon interest the national ideal, which 
was dawning at the same date in the unsuccessful insur- 
rections of Central Europe, is indicated as the central 
factor of the war: 

It will be a happy day for Europe when the nations of Italy 
and the nations of Germany . . . shall each dissolve the pernicious 
barriers which divide them, and form themselves into a mighty 
People. 


That happy day was postponed until the year 1871 by the 
success of the British and Allied arms in the Great War and 
by the European documents in which that success was 
embodied. The abstract wisdom of Wordsworth’s pamphlet 
is incontrovertible, but it was hopelessly inapplicable to its 
context of facts. The poet, who appealed to the national 
sentiment of Europe against the state-system of Napoleon, 
omitted apparently to notice that his appeal was to the 
reckless liberalism of Prince Metternich and the impulsive 
nationalism of Lord Castlereagh. The Peace of Vienna 
must have struck him with the shock of an appellant who 
discovers that his appeal to the generosity of Philip drunk 
has been analysed by the frigid calculation of Philip sober. 

Mr. Chesterton’s viewt is almost equally romantic in its 
misconception. We are all to be congratulated on the 
return to controversy of that Gilbert (if it is not imper- 
tinent to say so) whom even Mr. Basil Hallam would hesitate 
to call the Filbert ; but only a hedonist would agree with 
a statement because he enjoyed it. Mr. Chesterton does 
not devote much space to that enemy, in whom we have 
all taken such a growing interest since the time that his 
copper, oil, and rubber increased. But having apparently 
formed what he himself calls the ‘“ unfortunate habit of 
publicly repenting for other people’s sins,” he fills more 
than one hundred pages in apologising for The Crimes of 
England. His dramatization of history is founded on the 
simple and romantic scenario that a buffle-headed England 
is constantly enticed by a diabolical Prussia into opposition 
to a milk-white France. The characterization is so plain 
as to be almost caricature, and the drawing is so simple 
that it is merely Simplicissimus. One suspects that his 
loyalty to his Allies is founded on the pleasing institution 











* Wordsworth’s Tract on the Convention of Cintra, with Two Lelters 
Written in the Year 1811. Now republished with an Introduction 
by A. V. Dicey. Milford. 2s. 6d. net. 

+ The Crimes of England. 
Hayward. Is. net. 


By G. K. Chesterton. Palmer & 





of the pogrom and the public degradation of Captain Dreyfus, 
and one detects in oneself a constant tendency to enjoy him 
without stopping to disagree. There is a brilliant parable 
of the Pan-German horse, which has been reading Houston 
Chamberlain and ‘“ discovers in the cat ‘the characteristic 
equine quality of caudality, or a tail,’”’ and there is the 
startling suggestion that Italy has declared war on Ger- 
many, which would cause Baron Sonnino to faint in the 
arms of Signor Salandra. 

But Mr. Chesterton will never secure a conviction on 
The Crimes of England. The first charge is that in or about 
the Seven Years’ War the prisoner did unlawfully aid and 
abet one Frederick Hohenzollern alias the Great to break 
and enter the Holy Roman Empire and otherwise maltreat 
the Balance of Power. Mr. Chesterton’s reading of British 
policy is that Chatham took England into the war merely 
to score off France, and he seems hardly to have noticed 
that the significance of the whole affair for England was 
not European at all, but Indian and American. The next 
count in the indictment is the long war against the Revo- 
lution and Empire, and here Mr. Chesterton has a noticeably 
better case, although he almost spoils it by an observation 
on the Low Countries : 

It is very arguable that England must, in any case, have fought 
to keep her influence on the North Sea. It is quite equally arguable 
that if she had been as heartily on the side of the French Revolution 
as she was at last against it, she could have claimed the same con- 
cessions from the other side. 


This is one of the few moments in the reading of a delightful 
book when one is tempted to the angry impertinence that 
even if the Germans spell Culture with a K, that is no 
reason why Mr. Chesterton should spell Boche with an S. 
The next three crimes are simple: the desertion of Den- 
mark at Diippel, the desertion of France at Sedan, and 
.the Insurance Act. It was inevitable that Hans Andersen 
should have made a Danish patriot of Mr. Chesterton 
(although he has some difficulty in quarrelling with Grimm), 
but his appearance as a Bonapartist is more startling. The 
observation that ‘“‘ French democracy became more demo- 
cratic, not less, when it turned all France into one con- 
stituency which elected one member,” betrays a somewhat 
primitive faith in the machinery of Plébiscite, and the 
defence of the Coup d’ état would certainly startle the Duc 
de Morny, if he could understand it. Mr. Chesterton is 
right in his parable that in the Italian adventure of 1859 
‘a new Napoleon brought back the golden eagles against 
the black eagles of Austria,” but he omits to add that 
in 1860 those disinterested fowls retained Savoy and Nice 
as the trifling honorarium of their flight. It cannot be 
easy to lend to history the pleasing symmetry of litera- 
ture, and in that graceful accomplishment Mr. Chesterton 
has no master. Mr. Shaw has said that “ the War Office 
has not as much brains as the brim of Mr. Chesterton’s hat.” 
It is quite true, and that truth is a tragedy that only his 


readers can appreciate. 
Puitip GUEDALA. 


Drama 
DISRAELI 


HE statues in Parliament Square are ridiculous ; 

there is no doubt about that. Next time you are 
passing just look at Lord Palmerston with his coat 

over his arm, stretching out his hand for his hat to an 
invisible lavatory attendant; glance at the legs of Sir 
Robert Peel or turn your eyes to the figure of Mr. Canning 
habited as a Roman, with, ten to one, a pigeon perched on 
his black bald head, and you will be amazed and tempted to 
murmur: “ There is no other country that can show any- 
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thing like this.” The only statesman on that celebrated 
spot who does not appear as a figure of fun is Disraeli. I 
have thought, as I passed that slightly stooping figure in 
Garter robes, with head decorously inclined and a long hand 
laid a trifle coyly on the Order of St. George, “ O, Dizzy ! 
Dizzy ! Your lucky star! You made fools of men when you 
were alive, and when dead even an official sculptor could not 
make quite a fool of you!” But my faith in that lucky 
star is now shaken : I have seen Mr. Louis Parker’s Disraeli. 

I knew Mr. Parker’s dramatic methods, and yet the results 
in this case took me by surprise. I knew it was his habit to 
tread with swinging gait the broadest and most obvious 
thoroughfare that can be driven through any subject ; yet 
in this case, with Disraeli for a hero, I could not but believe 
that something unexpected would survive, that the play 
from start to finish would not prove (in the hands, too, of 
Mr. Dennis Eadie) to be a walk along the old macadam : but 
it was. Disraeli is a spy-play—not a patch either qua spy- 
play on The Man who Stayed at Home. There was no inven- 
tion in it. We saw Disraeli countering the plots of foreign 
spies. He likes “to keep his eye on them,” so he engages 
one as his confidential clerk and leaves a fair adventuress, 
the swimming subtlety of whose glance between half-closed 
lids soon explains her, to rummage among his papers in 
Downing Street. True he afterwards, by shamming illness, 
succeeds in squeezing a code she has just picked up, from 
the palm-hole of her little gloved hand. He succeeds, too, 
in terrifying the Governor of the Bank of England into 
agreeing to a draft of two millions in favour of the banker 
Meyers, who would never have had any difficulty in lending 
money to buy the Suez Canal shares had not the Prime 
Minister indulged his hobby for keeping spies about him; 
for they prevented the money coming from Germany. His 
threat is to repeal the Bank Act, and the Governor signs 
like a lamb. “I could not have done it,”’ says Disraeli, as 
the curtain falls, “‘ but he thought I could.” So you see the 
situations in which his genius is supposed to show its quality 
are very childish. 

It is rather depressing that in the popular mind statesman- 
ship should be so completely identified with the art of out- 
witting secret agents. In the course of a long career as a 
playgoer I have never yet seen a play in which the Foreign 
Office figured when the great man was not the man who 
got the darbies on the spy. This trend of the popular imagi- 
nation accounts for a good deal that has happened lately. 
People are ceasing to think melodramatically about love 
and crime, but they still firmly adhere to the melodramatic 
interpretation of politics and statecraft. They thoroughly 
believe in it. What makes Disraeli unique among English 
politicians, what makes him so interesting and his career so 
significant, was his conviction that men are to be ruled not 
through appeals to reason but through their imaginations— 
often, as he knew, very shoddy ones. He is loved by literary 
men because his triumph was a vindication of their own 
power. Whenever they get depressed by being repeatedly 
told that words break no bones, that they are ideologes, 
idle phrase-spinners and what not, and that only men of 
action can effect the working of the world, they can 
go away and comfort themselves by thinking of Dizzy, who 
mastered a nation, to whom his own personality was half 
ridiculous, half repellent, simply by means of phrases. His 
power in the country was based on electrifying catchwords, 
and his real life’s labour was the manufacture of them. In 
Coningsby there is a passage which expresses the faith that 
made him a power: “ How limited is human reason the 
profoundest inquirers are most conscious. We are not 
indebted to the reason of man for any of the great achieve- 
ments which are the landmarks of human action and human 
progress. It was not reason that besieged Troy ; it was not 
reason that sent forth the Saracen from the desert to conquer 





the world, that inspired the Crusades, that instituted the 
monastic orders; it was not reason that produced the 
Jesuits; above all, it was not reason that created the 
French Revolution. Man is only truly great when he acts 
from the passions; never irresistible but when he appeals 
to the imagination. Even Mormon counts more votaries 
than Bentham.”’ There is, of course, enough truth in this to 
make reasonable people very uncomfortable. They can only 
console themselves by the reflection that the gentle pressure 
they can exert is constantly applied in the same direction, 
while the driving force of imagination is a weathercock and 
points sometimes north and sometimes south. We might 
add considerably to Disraeli’s list of great events for which 
the power of leaders over the imaginations of men is re- 
sponsible. It is pretty safe to say, for instance, that reason 
was not the cause of the European War. But here I am 
only concerned with insisting that the central fact about 
Disracli was his belief that men are only led through their 
imaginations. It follows that the dramatist who sits down 
seriously to write a play called Disraeli must make up a 
story which illustrates his power over the imagination of 
some man or class. It must show his contempt for the 
influence of reason and for the appeal of utility. Mr. Parker 
has touched on this; but he has only made it an episode in 
the spy-catching business. The young Viscount Deeford is 
changed from being a pompous stick, interested in the 
draining of his estate and model cottages to—well, this is 
not clear—to Disraeli’s secretary at any rate, and a slightly 
less stockish human being, by an harangue on India and the 
Prussian danger. Lord Deeford (converted) is then sent to 
Egypt to bid for the Suez Canal shares, a mission which is 
represented as a risky one. “ Danger,” says the Prime 
Minister, “ will be lurking in every seductive disguise.” 
Alas, we did not see these “* seductive disguises"; only the 
Foreign Office party to which he returned, at which the 
guests, though the look of some of them suggested disguise, 
were not seductive. 

The other kind of Disraeli play that might be written 
would be a character study of Disraeli himself. This would 
be fascinating, if it suggested his hungry ambition, his 
superb patience, his courage, his appalling taste, his adora- 
tion of youth, his extravagantly romantic irony, his personal 
truthfulness, his public shiftiness, his peculiar emotional 
attitude towards grandeur and glory, in which somehow 
were blended at once the gusto of a Ouida and the detach- 
ment of a Diogenes. Mr. Parker says in his letter to the 
audience that it was Disraeli in private life he wished to 
paint. This has meant exhibiting his devotion to his wife. 
That was characteristic. But the charming presence and sweet 
manners of Miss Mary Jerrold concealed the significance of 
the elaborate and romantic consideration which Disraeli 
always showed his wife. Lady Beaconsfield as represented 
at The Royalty might have been the devoted wife of his 
great political rival; she was so suave and dignified, so 
absorbed in tending her husband and so much the lady. 
The real Mrs. Disraeli, whose money rescued him, was a 
good woman too, but a perfect guy, who was continually 
blurting out the silliest remarks and would have made any 
man feel ridiculous who was not as perfectly impervious to 
that sensation as Dizzy was, wherever his deeper emotions 
were concerned. It is not the historical fact I am stickling 
over. Mr. Parker, if it made the play better, would be 
perfectly right to invent a Mrs. Disraeli; but the point 
is that in this case his deviation from fact 
made Dizzy’s extravagant gallantry much less pointful 
and interesting. Mr. Eadie’s make-up was excellent. 
He did all the part required of him; but his gestures 
were not oriental and theatrical enough. Though Mr. 


Parker left so much out, Mr. Eadie might have put at 
least that in. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MERICA is not a country that one normally associates 
with ballads and folk songs. The word “ballad ” 
brings to one’s mind a confused picture of the 

doghte Doglas and the Perse fighting a spurne at Otterburne, 
of men in armour going to Norroway over the faem, of Clerke 
Saunders under the sod, of green knights, giants, fair ladies, 
and cocks red and grey. But the popular ballad, composed 
by God knows whom, and sung or sold to the working 
classes, had a continuous history almost up to our own 
times, when its place is taken, unfortunately, by the cheap 
reprint of music-hall songs, frequently written and composed 
by very urban and unimaginative persons of alien descent 
and sentiment, The old ballad of “The Children in the 
Wood ” was first printed in 1595 and continued to be 
reprinted as a broadside for nearly three centuries, and 
throughout those three centuries the people’s poets went 
on producing romantic or topical songs which, printed 
at first in black letter and then in white, were hawked 
about amongst “the masses.” Unfortunately, the later 
ballad-makers had less craft and a more prosaic outlook 
than their predecessors, and there are few, or no, genuine 
popular ballads later than 1600 which are poetry of the 
highest class. 


* ste 
This ialling off is certainly illustrated in Professor Firth’s 
anthology, 4n American Garland (Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net), 
a collection of ballads relating to America and written 
between 1563 and 1759 ; but they are extremely interesting 
and amusing. The fact, incidentally, that about a third 
of the ballads in the volume are hitherto unprinted ones 
from Professor Firth’s own collection indicates that, in 
spite of the researches of generations of connoisseurs, 
there is still plenty of work to be done and that “ finds ” 
may still be made. Of many of the other ballads only 
single copies are known to exist. Exploration is well worth 
while ; for even where poctical interest is absent historical 
interest is always present, and this “ garland” would be 
a valuable supplement to any history of British-American 
colonisation. The earliest of Professor Firth’s ballads 
bear on Thomas Stukely’s plan for a voyage to Florida 
in 1563. In one the glory of the adventure is the theme. 
The example of Columbus, who insisted on going to America 
in spite of every discouragement, is quoted, and the author 
concludes : 
Now, Stutely, hoice thy sail, 
Thy wisshed land to finde, 
And never doo regard vain talke, 
For wurds they are but winde. 
The other Stukely ballad has a fascinating beginning : 
Have over the water to Floryda, 
Farewell, gay Lundon, nowe. 


The narrator was hailed by “ a frend of myne ” 


Who tuke me by the hand and sayde 
** Cum drynk a pynt of wyne ; 
Where you shall here suche news, I fere, 
As yow abrode wyll compell.” 
With hy! 
* savage pepell ” live, 


Florida is depicted as a place where 
Who in the mold fynd glysterynge gold, 
And yt for tryfels sell, 
where there are turkeys and where pearls grow in the 
oysters. A different picture is painted in London’s Lotterie 
(1612), which invites the public to put its money upon 
Virginia, on the ground that England was also once “a 
wildernesse and savage place,” and that “ government 
and use of men ” may develope Virginia until it is ‘* made 
like England now.” 


The Puritans, who were the butt of Court poets (from 
Shakespeare onwards), were the butts also of the street 
balladists. America, which into the previous generation 
had been Eldorado, became, in the mid-seventeenth 
century, above all things the refuge of the “ putrifidean 
secte,”’ the “ counterfeit elect.” In The Zealous Puritan 
(1639) their names—‘‘ Ruben,” Susannah, Abigail, and 
Faith—are burlesqued. 

The “ proper newe ballett,”’ called T'he Summons to Newe 
England, enlarges on the amazing wealth of the new country, 
the rivers that flow with milk, the honey which grows 
on hawthorn trees, the turkeys “as big as estriges,” the 
geese at a penny apiece, and, above all, the “ church 
unspotted pure” which eschews surplice and cope and 
places no restrictions on the intercourse of the sexes. The 
Envoy is a backhander explaining the advantages the 
Old Country will reap from the exodus of these emigrants : 

Let Amsterdam send forth her Brats, 
Her Fugitives and Runagates ; 
Let Bedlam, Newgate, and the Clink 
Disgorge themselves into this sink ; 
Let Bridewell and the stews be swept, 
And all sent hither to be kept ; 
So may our Church be cleans’d and pure, 
Keep both it self and state secure. 
The Quakers Farewell (1675) is on similar lines, but less 
abusive. ° ° * 

Professor Firth gives several eighteenth century ballads 
about “ Virginny,” some of which, inevitably, deal with 
the fortunes of young maidens. The complaint of a young 
man who had been “ lagg’d to Virginia ’”’ makes no mention 
of turkeys as big as ostriches or gold for the asking. In 
Virginia, “the place that is so much admired,” he lies 
like a hog, with a brick for his pillow : 

Old England, old England, I shall never see you more, 

If I do it’s ten thousand to twenty ; 

My bones are quite rotten, my feet are quite sore, 

I'm parched with fever, and am at death’s door ; 

But if ever I live to see seven years more, 

Then I'll bid adieu to Virginia. 

Professor Firth ends with five ballads on General Wolfe, 
who struck the popular imagination. Onc, the most 
literate, is ascribed to Tom Paine; but none of them can 
be described as inspired. A verse from Wolfe and Saunders 
is typical : 

Brave General Wolfe at Quebec his death-wound he received, 

His men they hearing of the same it made them sorely grieve, 

They being men of courage bold, not daunted in the least, 

They scorn’d to turn their backs, my boys, brave Wolfe for to 

disgrace. 
The genius had gone out of our popular ballads. They 
do not compare well with Irish ballads (Mr. Padraic Colum 
recently published a small selection) of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. I think, by the way, that a 
certain number of Irish ballads relating to America might 
be a suitable appendix to Professor Firth’s collection. 
* a * 

Emigrants are still reaching the United States—in spite 
of the embargo at our ports.. Apparently the word 
‘“ preparedness,” which has long been current here, has 
only just been introduced into the Western Hemisphere. 
The Springfield Republican and the Dial have been discussing 
it. The latter observes that it begets “a very natural 
afraidness lest it may meet with such acceptedness that 
we shall, ere long, see the adoptedness of many similar 
terms having little or no adaptedness to our linguistic 
habituatedness. The ending-ness has a certain manifest 
relatedness to the German-niss (as in Gleichniss) and it is 
true, without qualifiedness, that it can be very conveniently 
added to almost any past participle. Nevertheless, this 
addedness has in most instanees an undeniable uglifiedness,”’ 

SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Little Demon. By Fropor Sorocus. Authorised 
translation by Joun Cournos and RicHarD ALDINGTON. 
Secker. 6s. 


The River of Life. By ALEXANDER Kuprin. ‘Translated 
by S. Korerransky and J. M. Murry. Maunsel. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Duel. By ALEXANDER Kuprix. Allen & Unwin. 6s. 

The Mantle. By Nicno.as Goco.. Translated by CLaup 
Fietp. T. Werner Laurie. 6s. 


The Liitle Demon seems to me altogether unworthy of 
the praise in most quarters lavished upon it. I do not 
doubt that it was written from the highest motives, and 
that the author really believed in the picture of life he was 
presenting (the translation, incidentally, is as good as a 
translation could well be). But for all that, it is a horrible 
book, and corresponds to no world that the ordinary mind 
knows of or can imagine. I am constantly puzzled by a 
discrepancy between Russian fiction and what little I know 
of Russian fact. I do not like the personal note in criticism, 
which, like any other art, should be objective; but I am 
bound to use it here to illustrate my objective point. My 
Russian friends are, if they will allow me to say so, without 
exception perfectly sane ; yet almost all the Russians that 
I read about in books are as mad as hatters. Whence the 
discrepancy ? Does Russian literature specialise in insanity, 
or is it merely that only the madder books get translated ? 
The main plot of The Little Demon is the progressive de- 
terioration of a schoolmaster called Peredonov, who, begin- 
ning by being merely base, selfish, cruel, becomes gradually 
and naturally insane. His vices constitute a frightful 
egoism ; his nature is unillumined by one single spark of 
affection, of capacity for movement outward of the mind or 
soul to the minds or souls of others: there is nothing to 
him at all but the one dreary obsession. He thinks himself 
spied upon ; he imagines that a conspiracy is on foot against 
him ; he is haunted by an ‘‘ elemental”; he is frightened 
lest animals and children should bite him; he persecutes 
chil dren and tells false tales of them to their parents in order 
to get them flogged; and he ends up with murder and a 
madhouse. What is there in all this that is really representa- 
tive, solid, human? Sologub says in his introduction to the 
English edition :— 

The portrait of Peredonov is an expression of the all-human inclina- 
tion towards evil, of the almost disinterested tendency of a perverse 
human soul to depart from the common course of universal life directed 
by one omnipotent Will. 

And the universality of Peredonov has been compared to 
that of Sir Willoughby Patterne! Surely there is a strange 
confusion here. Because everybody has evil possibilities, 
to paint a person entirely evil is no more to give a human 
portrait than would be to paint a person entirely foot- 
shaped because everybody has feet. (This comparison is 
by no means far-fetched: in one of Gogol’s stories before 
me at this moment we find a nose actually walking about 
in the uniform of a state councillor, including ** trousers of 
chamois leather.”) No doubt there are people morally 
deformed out of all likeness to humanity, but to compare 
them to Sir Willoughby Patterne, whose universal quality 
depends on the presence of instincts like his in the ordinary 
movements of the human mind, is surely to talk nonsense. 
Nor are the other characters in The Little Demon much 
more attractive than Peredonov himself. He gives a party 
quite near the beginning of the book, and since the house 
is not his and he proposes soon to leave it, his guest and 
his mistress co-operate with him in this sort of amusement : 


All three, standing before the wall, began to spit at it, to tear the 
paper, and to smear it with their boots. 
they ceased. 


Afterwards, tired but pleased, 


‘ 


Mr. Cournos in his preface draws attention to *‘ the beautiful 
Sasha-Lindmilla episode,” and calls it “an idyllic love 
episode.” It consists of a grown-up and_highly- 
sexed girl making love to a schoolboy who is without 
either sexual desire or sexual knowledge. She half-strips 
him, fondles him, dresses him up as a girl, and succeeds in 
awaking his desires. Is this idyllic? That boy-and-girl 
love may be idyllic, even where there is a strong sub- 
conscious sex-feeling in it, is doubtless a fact unwisely over- 
looked by many educational experts—but this? It is 
idyllic when contrasted with Peredonov, as a rather dirty 
face is clean when contrasted with a very dirty face—that 
is all. 

Alexander Kuprin (of whom I confess I knew nothing 

until I learned from notes in the works before me that he 
was born in 1870, received a military education, entered 
the army in 1890, and resigned in 1897 to devote himself to 
literature) is a writer of genius. The feur stories collected 
and translated by Messrs. Koteliansky and Murry are all 
beautiful, all deeply felt and finely phrased. The River of 
Life is not so much a story as a picture; it contains im- 
morality and suicide, but it does not contain merely those : 
it suggests pity, gentleness and understanding: all the 
characters have a redeeming human quality, and the student 
who kills himself because he is too sensitive to face the bigness 
and roughness of the world is an extraordinary study, not 
only in neurasthenia, but in character. He is not a coward : 
“few people are more ready to risk their lives”: but, as 
he explains in his farewell letter: “I fear people ! 
I am always frightened of something which exists in the 
majority of people, but which I cannot explain. . Oh, 
I could set right my mistake were I not born and bred a 
slave of human impudence, cowardice and stupidity.’ 
Even more wonderful is Captain Ribnikov, the story of a 
Japanese spy in Petersburg who is caught because of one 
moment of weakness when he is with a prostitute. This 
sounds sordid enough, but the treatment gives an extra- 
ordinary beauty to the moment: the actual environment, 
which Kuprin describes with a bitter disgust, accumulating 
the hideous details with deliberate realism and yet with 
careful restraint—the environment fades from the spy’s 
mind, or rather becomes transformed in his imagination as an 
incredible relief from nervous strain, from friendlessness, from 
apprehension—as a return of tenderness too long foregone. 
This little Japanese spy is an immortal figure, for such a 
passion of pity and admiration has been lavished on him, on 
his courage, his devotion, his amazing tenacity of purpose, 
his one touch of weakness, and the childishness which 
persists in him through fortitude of spirit and devastation 
of nerves. 

The Duel is not so brilliantly translated as The River of 
Life, and it perhaps nowhere rises to the same heights of 
pure beauty; but it has far greater wealth of detail, and 
is in some ways a bigger achievement, as it is certainly a 
more sustained effort. There is difficulty in reviewing 
it just now, for it is a merciless attack upon Russian army 
life—a picture of brutality, debauchery, insanity, drink, 
disease and despair. Mr. Middleton Murry tells us, in the 
preface to The River of Life, that The Duel, 


which in reality falls into line with the rest of his (Kuprin’s) work as 
a severely objective presentation of a life which he has found vivid 
and rich, was, fortunately for his success, interpreted as an indictment 
of the Russian Army and the ill-starred Maachurian campaign. 


I confess I do not see how it could have been interpreted 
as anything else. 

The Manile is prefaced by an extract from an essay of 
Prosper Mérimée’s on Gogol, in which we are assured that 
that author was the equal of the best English humorists. 
If the stories in this volume are humorous, bring me serious- 
Gogol, I 


ness; if they are serious, bring me humour. 
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believe, went mad at the end of his life, and I am not 
surprised. This volume contains Memoirs of a Madman, 
which are quite convincing. There is also the story of 
The Nose, to which I have referred, and a tale of a poor 
old man whose cloak is stolen, who fails to get redress, 
falls ill, goes delirious, dies—and haunts. There is much 
in these stories of the characteristic Russian tenderness 
towards poverty and suffering, of irony towards officialism 
and oppression, of vivid touches of literary skill. If you 
do not mind the feeling of going out of your mind, you should 
certainly read Gogol. Here is a brief extract from Memoirs 
of a Madman :— 


No date. The day had no date.—I went for a walk incognito on the 
Nevski Prospect. I avoided every appearance of being the King of 
eed 
Spain. 


All the ravings are as adequate as this. The madman is 
a madman all right. 
But—a mad world, my Allies ! 


GERALD GOULD. 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 


English Field Systems. By Howarp Levi Gray, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of History in Harvard University. 
Humphrey Milford. 11s. 6d. net. 

The Lands of the Scottish Kings in England. By Marcarer 
F. Moore, with Introduction by Professor Hume 
Brown. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 

Very slowly do our historical investigators succeed in 
any reconstruction of the life of the English village. These 
two studious monographs, approaching from different 
standpoints what is essentially the same problem, throw 
some fresh light, but not much. The American Professor 
presents the results of a laborious detailed examination of 
charters and feet of fines, manorial extents and terriers, 
enclosure awards and tithe maps, to discover how far they 
confirm the inferences drawn by Seebohm and Meitzen, and 
Messrs. Leonard, Gay, Gonner and Slater. His conclusion 
is that the celebrated “ two field ” or “ three field ” system 
did not prevail throughout England generally, but was 
confined to a Midland area stretching from Durham to tha 
English Channel and from Cambridgeshire to the Welsh 
border. This, then, was the area in which Teutonic settle- 
ment became not only dominant but almost exclusive. The 
Romano-British population was exterminated. Outside 
this core of inland England there prevailed either the Celtic 
system based on “ runrig,” or the Kentish system of con- 
centrated separate holdings. To the West and North the 
previously existing population must have remained, to a 
large extent, in occupation of the land. To the South-East, 
on the other hand, where what is called the Kentish system 
prevailed, the inference is that the Teutonic immigrants 
adopted the agrarian organisation which had been imposed 
by the Romans throughout five counties of the South-East 
(Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Surrey and Kent) the influence of 
Rome persisted long after the fifth century, and the author’s 
conclusion is drawn that there was then a greater survival 
of Romano-Celtic population than in Midland England. 

The Scottish student examines, with praiseworthy dili- 
gence and minuteness, the evidence afforded by the records 
of the large estates in England acquired by the marriage of 
David of Scotland to Matilda the grandniece of William the 
Conqueror. The honour of Huntingdon comprised a large 


number of manors scattered over eight adjacent counties. 
From the records of all sorts an interesting vision is given, 
not only of the complicated descents and partitions of this 
vast estate, but also of the manorial economy, the local 
church history and the general social life, principally in the 
fourteenth century. 

We need more of such work. 


The fault of so much of 





this elaborate dissection of the ““ Common Field System ’ 
is that it is, so to speak, “ on the flat.” We get maps of 
the hypothetical three fields, and of the interspersed strips of 
land that made up each holding, usually represented as if 
the earth was level and bare, devoid of irregularities either 
of surface or of vegetation, and capable ot being allotted 
and dealt with in geometrically exact parallelograms. This 
is not the irregular England that we know, of copse and 
stream, of hillock and thicket, of clusters of gorse and 
patches of intractable coarse grass and heather, here and 
there interrupting the cultivable field. Then it is assumed 
that the use to which each piece of land should be put in 
the common agriculture, the choice of seed, the crop to be 
sown, the places to be reserved each year for the sheep, the 
horses and the cattle, and all the other decisions to be taken, 
settled themselves, as it were, automatically. This is not 
the habit of Englishmen as we know them, when a group of 
several dozen independent producers, co-operating on 
terms of practical equality, have to come to a series of 
decisions. At what meetings did the discussions take place, 
who took the chair, what happened to disputatious minori- 
ties who thought that one crop rather than another should 
be sown, or that one use rather than another should be 
made of this or that ugly bit of barren soil, or of this or that 
irregular patch of relatively fertile land amid the gorse ? 
Did the lord of the manor, or the lord’s steward, intervene 
and settle the interminable disputes that must have arisen ? 
In an interesting case of an unenclosed parish in Oxfordshire 
in the eighteenth century, the records of these discussions 
happen to have been preserved—the only instance known to 
the present writer—and the meeting had to be adjourned 
time after time, after talking until ten at night. Was it not 
probably essentially the same in the twelfth and in the 
fifteenth century ? It is to be wished that our investigators 
into Medieval Economic History would keep their eyes open 
for the “* human element.” A diagram of the strips in the 
great fields is all very well, but what were the habits and 
manners of the people who cultivated them ? 


THE GERMANS 


By J. M. Ropertson, P.C., M.P. 
and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 


Degenerate Germany. By Henry pe 
Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Ravings of a Renegade. Being the War Essays of 
Houston STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. Translated by C. H. 
Clarke. Introduction by Lewis Melville. Jarrold. 
2s. 6d. net. 


If anyone has a right to write a book against the Germans 
at the present moment it is Mr. J. M. Robertson. For 
nearly twenty years ago, although a Radical and a Pacifist, 
he was saying things about them that most who shared his 
general views either did not believe or thought it undesirable 
to say. In his Patriotism and Militarism, written in 1899, 
he denounced what Mr. Halsalle calls “‘ Degenerate Ger- 
many ” in a manner which was all the more effective in that 
he was obviously a man with strong international ideals 
and one who did not believe that any race was inherently 
bad. He exposed the deleterious effects of the Prussian 
military system and Prussian machine-made education ; 
and even asked (a bold question at that time) whether any- 
one would dream of taking the opinion of a German of the 
majority on any question of right and wrong. His present 
volume is in some measure an expansion of this thesis. 
But its main purpose is to illustrate the modern German claim 
to a racial superiority over all other nations and to demolish 
the race theories upon which this claim is based. Historical 
factors, of which he gives a most illuminating sketch, have 


The Germans. Williams 


HALSALLE. TT. 
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conspired, he says, to produce an ever-present “ consciousness 
of German pre-eminence,” a “theory and practice of col- 
lective self-praise.”” With the manifestations of this we 
are all familiar: Herr Houston Chamberlain’s War Essays, 
now published in English, are amongst the latest and silliest 
of them. Chamberlain will say almost anything. He, a 
Prussian by adoption, coolly refers to “ the ancient English 
principle that in matters of State hypocrisy and mendacity 
are the most effective arms.’ He will not have the Germans 
(though their culture must be spread at all costs) aggressive : 
in forty years in Germany, he says, “ not a single man has 
lived who desired war.” And, while ridiculing democracy 
and English liberty, he cannot even allow that freedom 
itself is possessed by any race as fully as it is by the Germans. 
He refers to “the education enforced upon them by the 
nation with relentless severity, and thanks to which the 
individual becomes a person capable of free judgment,” 
and even charges his former compatriots with being “ sheep- 
like’?! Of all this sort of rubbish Mr. Robertson, whois 
one of the most vigorous of our controversial writers, makes 
hay; and his outline of the history of German culture, 
which has been at its highest when most subject to foreign 
influences, is very interesting and shows immense learning. 
The best part of his book, however, is the first part which 
deals with race-gospels. He knocks the skulls of the 
dolichocephals and the brachycephals together with enor- 
mous gusto. “It all sounds,” he says, after giving the 
most astonishing series of wild and contradictory extracts 
from the race-maniacs, “like a discussion in Bedlam ”’ : 
and his conclusion that, at present at all events, the ethno- 
logical problem may be put aside and that “the simple 
historical method ”’ has the field, cannot be disputed. 

Whatever may be said against Mr. Robertson, he cer- 
tainly could not have framed (in Burke’s phrase) an 
indictment against a whole nation with much greater 
sobriety and desire to be fair. Mr. de Halsalle’s method 
and conclusions are such as to make the reader feel that 
Mr. Robertson, by comparison, is a violent Pro-German. 
The keynote of Degenerate Germany is struck in the pub- 
lisher’s announcement on the cover. “In these pages the 
evil and immoral nature of the Hohenzollerns and the 
German nation is set forth graphically and mercilessly. 
We see the depraved and iniquitous character of the Germans 
in early history, in the middle ages, and in the seventeenth 
century, when they became cannibals.” This last phrase 
is, of course, merely based upon reports of isolated incidents 
said to have occurred during the Thirty Years’ War when 
the princes of Europe had laid Germany so thoroughly 
waste that she did not recover for two centuries. On a 
fly-leaf is a black-letter demand that we should teach in 
our schools “the everlasting iniquity of these impious 
and depraved barbarians,” and that we should inscribe 
above the altars in our churches, 


Father, forgive them not, for they know what they do. 


There may be impious Germans ; but the most blasphemous 
of them can scarcely have produced anything to beat that. 
We proceed to 250 pages of sustained abuse. No German 
has any virtues. Their morality is appalling; they still 
used the old-fashioned two-pronged table-fork in 1840. 
Their criminal statistics are staggering; their wash-bowls 
are tiny and their beds uncomfortable. There are actually 
fewer physically fit people in Germany than in Great Britain 
(an unintentional tribute to the effectiveness of their fit 
soldiers !); they pick their teeth and scratch their heads 
in public, and positively like bad smells. There is, we believe, 
a strong case to be made out against German morality, but 
Mr. de Halsalle, needless to say, never attempts to secure that 
his German statistics should be really comparable to the 
English statistics against which he sets them. He has 
written a repulsive book which would be regarded as an 
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unprecedented proof of Germany’s degeneracy had a German 
written it about the English; and we are astonished that 
a man like Lord Rosebery should have allowed his name 
to be used to boom it. 


THE INFANCY OF BRITISH COLONIES 
History of South Africa from 1795 to 1872. By G. M. 


THEAL. Fourth edition in five volumes. Vols. I. 
and II. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net each. 
The Colonization of Australia (1829-42). By R. C. Mus, 


with an Introduction by Granam Watias. Sidewick 


and Jackson. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Theal’s History of South Africa was first published 
twenty-four years ago, and the fourth edition which is 
now being issued by him has been carefully reviscd and 
enlarged. The learning and industry of the author, and 
the mere size of the book, are likely to make it remain the 
authority upon South African history for many years to come. 
It has had lavished upon it the “ almost undivided attention ”’ 
of fifty years of one man’s life, and this accounts not only for 
the merit of its completeness but for the defect of a certain 
failure in its author to realise the relative value of facts. 
A writer who works on the principle that no fact is too 
trivial to be recorded is bound to paint history not in its 
true perspective, and, like a newspaper, to present to the 
reader a picture of events which is extremely interesting, 
but unfortunately blurred. Mr. Mills, in his extremely 
original and valuable account of the colonization of Aus- 
tralia, has successfully avoided this mistake. He knows 
exactly what he considers to be the important facts in the 
history of the early years of a British colony, and he 
rigorously excludes all other facts however interesting ; the 
result is that he traces in clear lines the tendencies and 
ideas which caused and connected past events. 

There are few fields of history which have been more 
neglected, but which more repay study than the early years 
of British Colonies. The ordinary Englishman’s idea of 
how the British Empire came into existence can be accu- 
rately described in the words of Seeley’s absurd mis-state- 
ment that we “ conquered and peopled half the world in a 
fit of absence of mind.” Quite well-informed people believe 
that in the eighteenth century we tried to “rule” our 
colonies, with the result that we lost America—that this 
“taught us a lesson”’—that in the nineteenth century we 
gave the colonies so much liberty that we completely forgot 
that they existed until they were rediscovered among the 
files of the Colonial Office by the late Mr. Chamberlain. 
No conception of history could be more contrary to the 
facts than this. The truth is that for the first forty years 
of the last century our colonial policy was to “rule” the 
colonies rather more absolutely from Downing Street than 
they had been ruled in the eighteenth century. Dr. Theal’s 
second volume goes down to the end of 1847, and at that 
date the inhabitants of our South African Colony had no 
power over the government of their colony at all. It was 
governed, or rather misgoverned, entirely from Downing 
Street, and the extent to which the will and wishes of the 
people were taken into consideration may be gauged from 
the fact that great organised bodies of colonists were at that 
time setting out from the homes and lands where they had 
been born into the unknown and savage wilderness of 
Africa in one of the most romantic argosies in search of 
some place where at least they could have a say in the 
government of their own affairs. The position of a Governor 
in an English colony a few years earlier is shown by the 
actions of Lord Charles Somerset in 1825 when Governor 
of Cape Colony. Wishing to prevent the report of a 
trial before the High Court of Justice from appearing in 
print, he suddenly demanded that a Mr. Greig, the publisher 


of a newspaper, should furnish security to the amount of 
£750 that he would “ exelude all personal controversy, 
however disguised, or the remotest discussion of subjects 
relating to the policy or administration of the Colonial 
Government.” Greig failed to give the security, dis- 
continued his paper, but printed a notice that he proposed 
to apply for redress from the British Government. The 
Fiscal then set a seal on the press, and the Governor issued 
a warrant directing Greig to leave the colony within one 
month. Nor was the treatment of Cape Colony peculiar, 
for it must be remembered that responsible government 
was not granted to Canada before 1840, nor to Australia 
before 1855. 

Mr. Mills shows that the modern idea of co'onial self- 
government largely originated with and was spread by the 
adherents of “systematic colonisation,” of which the 
inventor was that remarkable man, Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field. The greater portion of Mr. Mills’s book is a detailed 
exposition of the Wakefield theory of colonisation, of the 
attempts of the “ systematic colonisers ” to get the system 
applied by the Colonial Office to Australia, and the effects 
of the adoption of a considerable part of it upon the history 
of that colony in the first half of last century. It would not 
be possible in a short space to summarise that theory 
and system, or to do justice to Mr. Mills’s account, much of 
which is fcunded upon hitherto unpublished material. 
But the importance of Wakefield’s work may be gathered 
from its results. He was not only instrumental in obtaining 
the adoption of the policy of colonial self-government ; 
it was mainly through him and his supporters that convict 
transportation to Australia was abolished, that emigration 
on an at any rate rational system was encouraged, and that 
settlements were made in Australia which resulted in the 
rapid prosperity of the settlers, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Riots and Martial Law in Ceylon, 1915. By P Ramanartuan, K.C., 
C.M.G. St. Martin’s Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The object of Mr. Ramanathan’s book is ‘‘ to obtain through the 
Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the British Par- 
liament the redress * which he failed to get from the Ceylon Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Sinhalese. The proceedings of the local govern- 
ment in suppressing and punishing the riots were described not long 
since in these columns. Mr. Ramanathan gives a very full and inter- 
esting account of all the events connected with the disturbances. 
He also reprints in full the speeches made by him in the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon of which he is an elected member. His book fully 
bears out the contention that the Government committed very serious 
errors in their methods of dealing with the riots, and that they went 
from one extreme of leniency and hesitancy to the opposite extreme 
of unjust severity. Mr. Ramanathan certainly makes out a case 
which requires much more explanation than is given by the Governor 
of Ceylon in the Blue Book recently published. It must, however, 
be admitted that he makes the common mistake of thinking that 
you strengthen your own case by entirely ignoring and suppressing 
your opponent’s ; for instance, as he prints his own speeches in the 
Legislative Council, the reader should be given the replies made to 
those speeches by the official speakers. But his evidence cannot be 
ignored, because he is not only a man of learning and distinction, but, 
being a Hindu and a Tamil, is unconnected both by religion and 
race with the Sinhalese and Moormen between whom the riots arose. 


The New Science of Colour. By Brearnrice Irwin. Rider. 2s. 6d. net. 
That an art of pure colour is possible has often been suggested. 
That various hues have various phys ical effects upon men and animals 
is also admitted. We could not help, however, a slight shudder 
recently when we read that a gentleman in Chelsea had opened a 
‘* Peace Room” in which, by a judicious distribution of colours 
and symbols over the walls, the ceiling, and the floor, he had secured 
the maximum of restfulness. Miss Irwin’s book is a propagandist 
work embodying ideas similar to that of the Chelsea decorator. 
Colour, she says, has ever since she can remember been a vital factor 
in her life; and another of her qualifications is explained by her 
in the following sentences :— 
Born in India,the nomadic spirit of the Orient is stro 
I have lived in England, America, Africa, China, and 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS and GCO.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY Mr. JOHN OXENHAM. 


MY LADY OF THE MOOR 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. " 

“ The book is clean and fresh as the moorland itself, and its utter 
sincerity, redeeming it from any suspicion of sentimentality, is 
impressive. It is work well in keeping with the times, and, given 
the mood—one of the best humanity knows—it is good to read.’’— 
LAND AND WATER. 


VOLUME FOR 1915 NOW READY. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER 
A Review of Public — * og and Abroad for the 
8vo. 16s. net. 


*,* Volumes of the Annual Register for the years 1863-1914 can 
still be had, price each 16s. net. 





Black and White in South-East Africa : 
A Study in Sociology. 

By Maurice S. Evans, C.M.G. With a Preface by Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir MATTHEW NATHAN, G.C.M.G., late Governor of Natal. New 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


With Botha in the Field. 


By Moore RITCHIE, one of General Botha’s Bodyguard. With 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ This is a great little book. It gives nearly all that the man of 
the future will want to know about the campaign which lost Germany 
her most precious colony.’'—SOUTH AFRICA. 





Work and Wages. The Reward of Labour 
and the Cost of Work, Founded on the Experiences of the late 
Mr. Brassey. 

By Eart Brassey, G.C.B. A Volume of Extracts. Revised 
and Partially Re-Written. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Education and Social Progress. 
By ALEXANDER MorGAN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. Principal of 
the Provincial Training College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“* Dr. Morgan has made a notable contribution towards the elucida- 
tion of the educational problems involved.’"—THE TIMEs. 


Artist and Thinkers. 
7 Louis WILLIAM FLaccus, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. — 
These essays ave studies in the border-line relations of art and 
philosophy. They discuss the personalities, methods, and art theories 
of Rodin, Maeterlinck, Wagner, Tolstoy, Hegel and Nietzsche, and 
trace a few of the variations of the problem: Is the Artist a 
Thinker, and the Thinker an Artist ? 





Have You Understood Christianity ? 


By the Rev. WALTER CAREY, M.A., Librarian of Pusey House, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 





Masters of the Spiritual Life. 

By the Rev. F. W. Drake, M.A., Rector of Kirby Misperton. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

ConTENTs : S. Augustine and The Confessions—J ulian of Norwich 
and Revelations of Divine Love—Thomas a Kempis and The Imitation 
of Christ—Lorenzo Scupoli and The Spiritual Combat—Francis de 

es and The Devout Life—William Law and A Serious Cail. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 39 Patermoster-row, London, E.C. 








LATE DELIVERY. 


The publisher of THE NEW STATESMAN 
much regrets the inconvenience caused by the 
late delivery of last Saturday’s issue (No. 156). 
This was entirely due to the dislocation of postal 


and train services on the evenings of Friday and 
Saturday of last week. 




















Before Making an Investment, 
LARGE or SMALL, 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST INVESTMENTS” 


APRIL ISSUE (Just Published) 


which contains up-to-date details of one hundred specially 
selected Investments ranging from War Loan to Ordinary 
Shares; numerous valuable hints to Investors generally, and 
a special INVESTMENT SURVEY dealing with: 


“Why American Securities should be Sold,” ‘‘ Invesiments 
Free of Income-Tax,"’ ‘‘ How to Reduce Income-Tax on Invest- 
ments,” ‘‘ Coupons Saleable above Face Value,"’ ‘‘ Future 
Rates of Interest,’ ‘‘ Indusiries Benefiting from the War,” 
““ Shipping Shares,’’ “‘ Rubber Producing Companies,” and 
’ Schemes of Investment.” 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘** The Book will be found an extremely useful and generally 
safe guide for those whose knowledge of the Investment 
Market is limited. The securities recommended are not 
chosen at haphazard, but their past history, present position, 
and prospects for the future are carefully weighed, and the 
selection is comprehensive and attractive.’’—Scotsman. 


“‘ The selection has been performed by experts, and is the 
result of a process of filtration, so that the would-be Investor 
is enabled to take his choice among those securities that have 
borne the test of close investigation.’’"—Westminster Gazette. 


Post free on receipt of 4d. in stamps, from the Publishers 
the British, Foreign, and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


THE QUEST. 


A Quarterly Review. 
Edited by G. R. S. MEAD. 


Single Copies, 2s. 6d. net; 2s. rod. pot free. 
Annual Subscription, 11s. post free. 
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Bergson’s View of the Issue 
Instinctive Speech 

The Capacity of Vision os 
Secular and Spiritual Knowledge 
A Modernist’s Diary 

The Real Japan 

Some Aphorisms , 

Graham and the Cosmos 

The House of my Dreams.. . Emily Orr. 

Dying .. - % in .. V. H. Friedlaender. 
In Time of War os .. Aelfrida Tillyard. 
Unity .. ‘ Mary Bell, 





Mr. JOHN WATKINS, 
21, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, rors, 


I 
is now published, containing a review of the work and aims of the School; 
also special articles by members of the Staff and Old Boys. A copy of this 
illustrated brochure may be obtained from the HeapMasTER, Bootham School, Yorks, 


TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons re ed.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
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France successively, and I have visited Australia, Japan, Germany, 

Italy, and Belgium, so I can claim fairly an international area of 

observation. 
She tells us that ‘‘ one of the most advanced and devoted workers 
in the Colour cause” is constructing instruments for the scientific 
application of colour principles in reference to therapeutics and 
education. She herself urges the foundation of a colour theatre and 
a colour college, though she tactfully admits that ‘‘ since our planet 
stands at an unparalleled crisis in the history of her evolution, and 
while we are in the midst of such disruption and chaos, it may seem 
premature to press the claims of a new science.” Perhaps the colour 
college may have to wait a little :— 

Meanwhile, to those who intend to pave their own way into 
the colour kingdom, I would say, work first with the physical 
sedatives, i.e., grey, puce, russet, green, or brown; then use the 
mental recuperatives, crimson lake, fawn, blue ; advancing gradually 
to night blue, the spiritual sedative. From that revert to the 
physical recuperatives : turquoise and scarlet, following them with 
mental sedatives, and finally concentrate on the spiritual stimulants 
and recuperatives, but always work with these in pairs, i.c., azure 
and eau de nil, or orange and mauve, &c., because the vibratory 
action of spiritual colours is apt to be too violent, and they have 
often an unbalancing effect unless used in combination. 


Miss Irwin annexes a tabular schedule for a rotatory régime; but 
we fear that until the war is over we shall not have the time. 


THE CITY 


HESE notes are written in Scotland during a business 
I trip to Glasgow and Edinburgh. What impresses 
the Londoner most in Glasgow just now is the 
large number of men of military age not in khaki, due, of 
course, to the number of works in the district whose men 
are starred. Glasgow is exceedingly prosperous, and iron 
and steel manufacturers tell me that the next three or four 
years, peace or war, must mean a period of prosperity for 
them. Government orders now absorb so large a proportion 
of output that outside requirements are simply not being 
met. Owing to the scarcity of shipping this deficiency is 
not being filled by imports from America (the only other 
possible source of supply), so that unfilled orders are accumu- 
lating. A waggon manufacturer told me he had sufficient 
work in sight to keep him going for five years. It must 
be remembered that part of the cost of the war is being met 
temporarily by depreciation—railway tracks, rolling stock, 
locomotives, &c., to mention only one industry, not being 
replaced as they wear out, or being maintained to the mini- 
mum degree necessary. This means that, although less 
obvious than the reconstruction of ruined parts of Belgium, 
France, Poland, and Eastern Prussia, repairs and replace- 
ments aggregating many millions sterling in cost will have 
to be carried out after the war in countries that have not 
been invaded. A peace boom in the iron and steel and ship- 
building trades appears certain. 
* * * 


Some of the far-sighted men in the iron and steel trade 
express the opinion that France will be a more formidable 
competitor in this industry than in the past. Even before 
the war the opening up of a new French iron field brought 
this competition into the foreground, and if France should 
secure Alsace-Lorraine, with its highly developed iron and 
steel industry, the position would become very interesting, 
particularly if any form of preference is given to producers 
in allied countries. My impression is that the annoyance of 
Clyde manufacturers at the frequent labour troubles is not 
wholly free from a certain grim satisfaction. They are not 
anxious to see carried out the pledge that shop conditions 
should go back to the pre-war basis, and, they argue, if the 
men are discredited with the public it will be all to the good 
of the employers in the big industrial struggle they look upon 
as inevitable after the war. They regard this struggle with- 
out anxiety and are accumulating funds ; some of them talk 


of special funds being created for the purpose by the em- 
ployers in association. These are the impressions gained 
from conversations with prominent members of the Glasgow 
business world. 

* * * 

Glasgow people say that if Edinburgh is the capital of 
Scotland, Glasgow has the capital of Scotland. This is true, 
but as a financial centre as distinct from trade, Edinburgh 
is important, for it is the home of so many banks, insurance 
companies and investment trust companies. The Scottish 
reputation for caution is not deserved in the realm of invest- 
ment. Glasgow and Edinburgh speculate and go in for 
gambling counters more than any other towns in the King- 
dom. Chartereds have always been a favourite purchase 
in Scotland, and just now Edinburgh and Glasgow are 
going in wildly for Russian mining shares like Tanalyks and 
Russo-Asiatics. They are also buying Broken Hill shares 
very largely. Great interest is taken in rubber shares, 
Edinburgh having come early into this field to its great 
profit, for some of the most prosperous rubber producing 
companies hail from this city. It will, I trust, be no in- 
fringement of the censorship regulations to state that last 
week-end did not result in that deadly monotony that is 
supposed to characterise the Scottish Sabbath. 

* * x 


Moody’s Magazine, an American financial monthly, has 
compiled a table of more than usual interest, for it is an 
attempt to show those commodities in which the United 
States is the world’s largest producer. The table shows 
the world’s output and the American output for the latest 
year for which figures of both are available. The table is as 


follows :— 

Commodity. Year. World's. United States. 
ete .. -. 1912 .. 3,824,000,000 bush. - 1,128,000,000 bush. 
Corn .. . 1912 .. 3,888,000,000_,, . 2,960,000,000 ,, 
Hops .. o BEE sa 147,500,000 Ib. ° 40,000,000 Ib. 
Tobacco -- 1910 .. 2,756,000,000 Ib. - 1,118,400,000 Ib. 
Cotton - 1914 .. 24,764,000 bales 16,135,000 bales 
Aluminium .. 1911 .. 43,500 tons 20,600 tons 
Copper - 1915 .. 1,061,300 tons 646,212 tons 
Lead .. os BE es 1,186,700 tons 407 ,800 tons 
Spelter - 1918 . 1,012,700 tons 313,300 tons 
Iron ore o BBB ax 134,150,000 tons 41,000,000 tons 
Pig iron - 1911 .. 65,000,000 tons 23,650,000 tons 
Coal .. .. 1911 .. 1,052,880,000 tons ee 443,025,000 tons 
Petroleum - 1910 .. 827,500,000barrels .. 209,560,000 barrels 


The first three commodities shown, viz., oats, corn (the 
American name for maize) and hops are practically all 
consumed at home. Tobacco is largely exported, but in 
America the view is held that the European consumption 
of this commodity will decrease after the war owing to 
general impoverishment. The profits that the United 
States are making on metals, particularly copper, lead and 
spelter, owing to the increased demand arising from the war, 
have already been referred to in these notes. In the past 
the United States has not been a very great exporter of coal, 
but it is taking advantage of the war to conquer certain 
foreign markets in this article. It will be noticed how pre- 
ponderating a réle America plays in the production of petro- 
leum, and although the figures for this commodity are 
rather old, no great change has occurred in the relation of 
American production to the world’s production ; with the 
enormous increase in the consumption of oil fuel that 1s 
taking place, America looks like profiting very considerably 
in the future, so far as this product is concerned. The 
publication referred to warns its readers, however, against 
anticipating future huge profits, for, it adds, “‘a nation 
impoverished by war is a poor market for goods. After the 
Napoleonic wars British imports per capita of population 
decreased 50 per cent. and did not fully recover for nearly 


twenty-five years.” 
Emit Davies. 
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5 °%/o Exchequer Bonds. 





HE WAR will be won by man power and money 
power. Business firms have helped toward furnish- 
ing man power by liberating their staff and work- 

men to fight and by assisting their dependents. 


They are now asked to help to give their country money 
power. 

Companies have reserve funds which they will want for 
extension of business after the War. The Government 
asks them to lend their country that money /o-day to 
carry on the War. 

The more money the Government gets the quicker the 
War will be forced to a successful issue. 

The Government asks the money for five years and offers 
5% interest. The security is the consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom. 

On the 1st December, 1920, all the money lent will be 
repaid in full. There will be no depreciation to write 


off in the Company’s balance sheet. 








The 5-year Exchequer Bonds at 5 % are the safest invest- 
ment for reserve funds. These Bonds carry a high rate 
of interest; they can always be turned into cash, and 
the full return of the money is guaranteed at a given date. 
A Directorship never carried such a privilege as this—to 
help the Country in its hour of need. 


To the Directors 
of Business Firms. 


“A Directorship never carried such a privilege as this 
—to help the Country in its hour of need.” 





5 % EXCHEQUER BONDS 


Bearing Interest at {5 per Cent. per Annum, payable aa -yearly. 
Repayable at Par on the 1st December, 





Will Directors call a 
special Directors’ 
Meeting, so as to make 
the investment with 
the least possible 
delay? 





PRICE OF ISSUE—£100 PER CENT. 
To tHe GoveRNoR AND COMPANY OF THE Bank OF ENGLAND, 
HREADNEEDLE Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

In terms of the a dated the 16th December, 1915, I/we hereby apply for (a) 
hu ccccs 0000 00 ccccccs cece cOFos ccc cess cece cscs cocetereseessecs pounds of the above. 
mentioned Bonds as detailed 4 below, andi I/we agree to accept that, or any less amount 
which you may allot to me/us. 





The sum of (6) £....02-+.- ce eeeeeces being the t of the required payment 
(namely £100 for every £100 of Bonds applied for) is enclosed herewith. 
ontbenesanense Bonds of £100 Ronennebts custebecotmecdeceane 
cembeedaeniies do. £200 onssnnnessenseenes enansenabtes 
soenenseuesses do. £500 iD envedtsnhesvissnesicaebntehawess 
abéeabetesetes do CE ree ee ee Pere 
pn ees ie 2 do Meme Bh nen cs cho schscdeeesdeteiehessee 
TOTAL Me ..cdbbdntondecuntebthasbibecen 
iT ame er (This must be signed by the applicant.) ““""""******** 
Name 
Pe, Mn PEPPTTTTTTTTLIELTITLILET LIT Ti Tre 
and 
Addveses ($$  — eeeeeeeseesecersssecsesessess ett esse eeOS sets aseessegessse 
Ric oxen tedccenecssetecscsespe 1g! 


(2) Applications must be for not less than £100, and must be for multiples of £100. 

(4) Cheques should be m9 payable to *‘ bearer” not to “order” and should be cressed :-— 
“ Bank ot Engl —t a/c Exchequer Bonds.” 

Applications with tive pee may be forwarded to the Bank of England 


by post, either direct or through the medium of any stockbroker, or they may be 

lodged at any banking office in Samend, 

a. | arrangements regarding Exchequer Bomds can be made = the Bank of 
nd. 
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VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 


VOLUME X., completing the new translation by GASTON DE VERE, is now READY. It contains the general InpDEx 
as well as the Volume-Index of Craftsmen. The volumes measure 10} by 7} inches, the paper is pure rag, and 502 
full-page plates—100 being in colour—are included. Prices per volume : In CLotu, {1 5s. net ; in green PARCHMENT, 
£I 15s. net; in whole VELLUM, {2 2s. net. Amy volume sold separately. Prospectus post free. 
*,* Progress with the projected CRITICAL COMMENTARY has been suspended during the War. All interested 
- the — are invited to register their names with THE Society, when full particulars will, hereafter, be 
orwarded. 


HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS 


The SrxtH VOLUME in this Series will be Ready Shortly. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN AND WEST INDIAN | 
ARCHAZOLOGY | 


By Tuomas A. Joyce, M.A., Author of “ Mexican Archeology”’ and “ South American Archeology.” Fully 
illustrated with a Coloured Frontispiece, 28 Plates in Half-tone, Text Illustrations, and 2 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. Prospectus of the Series post free. 


SPECIAL EASTER PUBLICATIONS 
THE HIGHWAY OF THE CROSS ) pice 4s. 2 


Depicted by Fra ANGELICO in Ten Plates, reproduced by Medici quality four-colour process from the originals 
in Florence. Introduction from THOMAS A Kempis. ‘Text in the words of the Bible—Authorized Version : Conclusion 
from The Christian Year. Size, medium 8vo (9} by 6 inches), paper boards, with additional plate. 


A BOOK OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD | 


With Twelve Plates in colour after the Old Masters. ‘The Introduction deals in simple terms with the treatment 
of the Gospel Story by the Old Masters. The Notes accompanying each picture are divided into, first, the words of 
the Gospel describing the incident ; second, a note on the picture. Size, crown 4to (10 by 7} inches), bound in paper 
boards, with coloured plate. Price 3s. net. 


Uniform with above : 


A BOOK OF THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST . 2nd Impression. Price 3s. net. 


THE MEDICI EASTER CARDS Each, 64 


Six Subjects after the Old Masters, with envelope. All interested in these are invited to apply for particulars, 
which will be forwarded post free, or send 7d. for List and Specimen Card. 


MEMORABILIA. _ NEw EASTER VOLUMES. 


New Volumes in this unique SERIES OF BOOKLETS, printed in THE RICCARDI PRESS FOUNTS, are :— 
Illustrated : Each ts. 6d. net. 
No. CIX.—PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. No. CX.—THE LAST SUPPER. 
Unillustrated : Each ts. net. 
No. IX.—EASTER POEMS. Edited by C.A.Mmxs. No. VIII.—EASTER DAY. By RoBERT BROWNING. 
No. XII.—THE IDEAL OF CITIZENSHIP. Being the Speech of Pericles over those fallen in the War. Trans- 
lated from the Greek of Thucydides by A. E. ZmmeErn. ’ 


New MEDICI PRINTS for 1916 are: | 
ITALIAN 95. RAPHAEL. MADONNA DELLA SEDIA 


APRIL 8, 1916 
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Ready. Diameter 15} inches. Price £1 Is. 


FLEMISH 46. de HOOCH. INTERIOR, WITH A WOMAN 
PEELING APPLES. Shortly. Colour surface of plate 2 by 17} inches. Price £1 5s. 
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